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sunk in death. Among the slain were the Duke of But as their numbers were so small, it was only in] Toulouse, a man certainly pot faultless, but who h 


Burgundy, and the Count of Blois. Conrad was spare 
by the Saracens, and led a prisoner to Egypt, and he 
was afterwards restored to liberty at the request of thi 
Emperor Alexius. 


tains, and could not reach Jerusalem. Having collected 


a few companions, he proceeded towards Arsoof, which |drove the herds of the 


l}cases of imminent danger that a foree of any magnitude 


and pastures. At times they crossed the Jordan, and 


he reached after a perilous conflict with a party of the|the caravans which passed between Egypt and Syria. 


Saracens, in which some of his men were slain, and 
himself wounded. 
on board of a swift-sailing vessel, belonging to an Eng- 
lish pirate named Goderich, and running through the 
Egyptian fleet, entered the port of Jathi, to the greaf joy 
of the people, who believed him dead ; for the Saracens, 
who were before the town, had shown the lead of a 
knight named Gerbod, asserting it to be that of the king. 
The Saracens were now encamped about nine miles off, 
engaged in constructing engines for the assault of the 
town; Baldwin had summoned all his vassals to his 
standard, and amid the clang of trumpets and horns, a 
valiant body of knights and footinen, preceded by the 
holy cross, issued from the town. The resistance of the 
Saracens was brief, their camp and all it contained fell 
to the victors. 

Tancred, and Baldwin of Edessa, whom the king had 
early summoned to his aid, did not reach Arsoof till the 
month of September, and they then refused to join in 
the proposed attack on Ascalon, unless the patriarch 
were reinstated in his dignity. Baldwin assenfed, pro- 
vided Daimbert could clear himself before the legate of 
the charges made agaist him. They then put their 
troops in motion, but the attempt miscarried, and in a 
synod held at Jerusalem, Daimbert, being unable to an- 
swer the charges brought against him by Arnulf and 
others, was deposed and banished, and his dignity given 
to Ebromer, a pious priest of the holy sepulchre, but a 
man of the most moderate capacity. 


After a stay of seven days, he got 


STATE OF THE LAND. 


The land now had rest for the winter. It was always 
with the spring that war commenced; the appegrance of 
an Egyptian army was then as regular as the returi of 
the flowers, and the knights and squires were all suni- 
moned by the king to buckle on their armour and take 
the field. The districts of Ramla and Joppa were the 
usual scenes of action, but the Saracens often drove back 
the knights, and spreading their ravages over the coun- 
try, appeared before Jerusalem. Then the great bell of 
the cathedral would ring out, and the patriarch call on 
the faithful to arm in defence of the king and reali. 
The holy cross was displayed, and beneath it marched 
the warriors resolute to conquer or to die. 

To us, who live in another age, and under another 
form of religion, it is almost impossible adequately to 
conceive the degree of courage and enthusiasin with 
which this relic inspired the brave but ignorant warriors 
of Jerusalem. Each knight or soldier, as he pressed to 
his lips the sacred wood on which, as he believed, the 
Redeemer had expired for the sins of man, felt a flame 


In consequetice of the dangers both by sea and by land, 
the concourse of pilgrims was diminishing, and Baldwin 
now saw the necessity of being master of more than 
one good port, in order to be able to offer a secure land- 
ing-place to future pilgrims, 


TAKING OF ACRE. 

The king was anxious to reduce the town of Acre, 
whose harbour was one of the most commodious on the 
coast. He had laid siege to it in the year 1103, but to 
no purpose, as a fleet of twelve ships laden with men 


most hard, and the garrison in a sortie burned his prin- 
cipal wooden tower, and killed his chief engineer. King 
Baldwin himsclf, too, received a wound during the siege. 

In the winter a Genoese and Pisan fleet of forty sail 
arrived at Laodicea. Baldwin sent to invite them to 
join in the siege of Acre, offering them in case of success 
a third of the tolls, and a church and a quarter of the 
town to themselves. They accepted this offer, and in 
the spring of 1104 
sea. On the twenticth day of the siege the governor 
agreed to surrencer, on condition of such of the in- 
habitants as chose being allowed to retire, with their 
movable 
dwell in the town, cn payment of an annual tax. 


property, and the rest being permitted. still to] 
The} 
commenced their departure. But the Genoese and 
Pisans, who, in the true spirit of traders, had in the 
council opposed all measures of humanity and policy, | 
regardless of the faith of treaties, fell on, plundered, an 1] 
slew more than four thousand of the Saracens. Want! 


of power alone withheld Baldwin from punishing thi 


DEATH OF COUNT RAYMOND. 


| 
| 
perfidious deed as it deserved. | 


Count Raymond, on his return from Constantinople, | 


| 


had been made a pris yer by Tancred, under pretext ol 
his having betrayed the Lombard pilgrims to the Tarks. 
But that thischarge was frivolous is evident, as the Count 
of Blois, and others who had shared in that unfortunate 
expedition, and were then at Antioch, warmly interested 
themselves in his favour, and he obtained his liberty on 
payment of a considerable ransom. Raymond, as we} 
have seen, afterwards made himself master of Tortosa.| 
But the object next his heart seems to have been the ac- |} 
quisition of Tripolis, which would give him the do.| 
minion over the whole of that fruitful region between| 
Lebanon and the sea. | 
Having made the conquest of Jibel, and entered into} 


an agreement with the Genoese, who had been at the} 





of zezl and courage kindled within his bosom, which 
rendered him nearly invincible. If he came olf victor | 
in the fight, he had the joyful consciousness of having 
behaved as a good and faithful servant; if he died, he! 
was assured of an immediate entrance into the joy of his | 
Lord. The instances which the historians relate of a| 
handful of Christians scattering a host of the infidels, 
almost surpass belief. 

The Christians, too, were now become acquainted with 
their enemies’ mode of fighting. When engaged with 
the Turks the knights no longer pursued them in their 
feigned flight, and having discovered that the first quar- 
ter of the moon was the favourite time of fighting for 
the Turks, they were particularly on their guard at that 
season. The fierce mien, the blood-red turbans, and the 
iron flails of the Xthiopians in the Egyptian armies, 
had also ceased in a great measure to inspire them with 
terror. 
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taking of Acre, he ventured with but four hundred met 
to attempt the subjection of the populous city of ‘Tripo-| 
lis. He first cut off the water which supplied it, and 
then erected a castle on a point of Lebanon which run 

close up to it, which he named the Pilgrim’s Hill, whenes | 


he continually annoyed the town. He even made an-| 


other voyage to Constantinople, and presented Alexius| chiets collected a large t 
his holy Jance, in hopes of obtaining aid from him. But] vanced against Edessa. 


could be collected, and the exploits of the king and his} stayed in the East. 
‘Tknights were chic fly confined to incursions on the terri-| fair a possession as Provence, where he 
tory of Ascalon and other places in the hands of the] 
Baldwin, meantime, had lost his way in the moun-|Saracens, where they laid waste the vineyards, corn-fields, 


Arabs, or waylaid and plundered | 


ind arms had entered it at the moment it was pressed | 


Acre was invested by land and by| 


king assented, and on the 26th of May, the inhabit mits | 


ttrom the tent, got between them 





lof his uncle. 
in emir named Jekermish ; and Socman, the son of Or- 


ee AA, cn 


( 1 


prince who had 


‘| sacrificed more and gained less than any 
Vi hy he should have abandoned so 
enjoyed all the 
tdvantages of independent sovereignty, for the chance 


A 
| dominion in Syria, has to us always ap- 
| . , eenitnahl , ; ’ 

| l 
| 





LIBERATION OF BOEMOND. 


1 


The daughter of Ibn Danishinend is said to have been 
- ‘i 
}disposed to Christianity,* aud by ber means Boemond 


ind his in agreement, by which the 
former was to have his liberty on payment of a hundred 


thousand byzants, and an alliance, offensive 


captor came to 


‘and defen- 
sive, to be formed between them. ‘This treaty eave creat 
offence to the other ‘Turkish princes, but Ibn Danish- 
mend adhered faithfully to his engagements. 

Boemond, on arriving at Antioch in May, 1104, ex. 


pressed himself greatly pleased with the manner in 





| which Tancred had conducted h 


nself during his cap- 
et 
tivity. Buta dispute was nm 


‘Tancred 


unall hi s conquests, 


rtaking | lace, as 
jm vintaimed that he had a richt to ret 
t time, 
harmony between them 


| made from the Greeks during th 


} 


He, however, 
gave upto his uncle, and thi 
remained unbroken. 

The conquests of Tancred had been the 


Adana, Mamistra, Tarsus, and LL 


last he had recourse to the followir 


towns of 
dicea. "To gain the 


curtous stratagem, 





In his camp before the town he set up a tent of 
The 
r 


pine-tree, 


enormous size, supported by a large | 


sight of this tent excited no suspicion in the minds ¢ 


jthe Laodiceans, who only thought that the Franks were 


emulating the pomp of the East. Within this tent 


| 


Tancred and a good number of his knights, mounted 


, took their station, the 





ned, early one mornit 





were fast asleep. 
out of the 


reigned in the camp, as if all there 
The Laodiceans, suspecting no danger, came 
town, and spread themselves over the country. In the 
Tancred and his knights issued 


ot 


midst of their security 
nd the gate, slew seve- 
ral, and cay tured the remai r ‘The town immediate ty 
capitulate i. 

Trancred had also been very successful against the 
Turks. He trequently chastised them for their 


sions into his territory, and o 


incur- 
tained large sums of money 


is ransom for those who fell into his hands. 


CAPTIVITY OF BALDWIN AND JOSCELIN, 


Baldwin du Bourg, when made Count 
judged it prudent to have the aid of some bl 
state environed with enemics. He therefore committed 


to his relative, Joscelin de Courtenay, the government 


of Edessa, 
manina 


of Ravendan, TeSlbasher, and all the places this side of 
the Euphrates except Samosata, 
The Turks were now becoming more united among 


themselves. 


Mahome d 


oy 
Seljuk, ter- 


The strife between the brothers 
heads of tl 
LtO4, by 


house of 


the death of the latter 


ind Burkeiardk, the 


inated in the year 


} whose son was also obliged to yteld to the superior power 


Kerbega | id bec n ucceeded ith Mosul by 


ithok, had become once mere a powerful chief. At the 


f Sultan Mahomed, these 


impulse, as tt would apy 





‘e of Turkish horse, and ¢ 
Baldwin instantly sent intelli- 


soon after his return, as the Emir of Tripolis was one} gence to Boemond, imploring him to come to his aid, 
day casting fire into the Pilgrim’s Hill, Raymond, who]and that prince and ‘T'anered sct forth without delay at 
was standing on the flat roof of one of the houses, was| the bead of three thousand horse and seven thousand 
so effected by the smoke of those which were on fire,|foot. At Harran they were joined by Baldwin’ and 
that he died a few days after, in the February of the|Joscclin; the ex-patriarch Daimbert, and Bernhard the 
year 1105. The siere was continued by his relative,} patriarch of Antioch, and a large mt er of the clergy 
William of Cerdazne, who took the management of] were in the camp. 

affairs there till Raymond’s son Bertram should arrive} ——— 

from Europe. ‘ * Ordericus Vitalis sa th t she a mpani 1 Boe 

Such was the end of the rich and powerful Count of| mond to Antioch, and married his nephew Ke 





e. Possibly his jealousy of 
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194 
Sic 
surrendered ; but while Baldwin and Boe 
puting ab the future "it, an Arab caine 
with tidings of the approach of the Ti ] hey 
instantly broke up, and marched to the river CLabor, and 
thence to Raccah, on the river Balikb, where they t 0k 
Early next morning, just as 


was laid to the town of T[arran, which at once 
mond were dis- 


re 


vut nossession ol 


sh host. 


up a favourable position. 
they had, as was usual on the eve of battle, confessed 
their sins, ended all quarrels, and been blessed by the 


clergy, they beheld the numerous Turkish cavalry mov- 
ing towards them, with a clangor of trumpets which 
filled every Christian heart with dismay. Bocmond 


took his station on the right wing, Baldwin his on the 
left. ‘Tancred commanded in the ceitre. Boemond and, 
Tancred were victorious on their side, and they vigor- 
ously pursued the flying ‘Turks; but Baldwin and 
Joscelin, who were a mile distant from them, as they 
were engaged with those who were opposed to them, 
were fallen on by a large body of ‘Turks who were in 
ambush, and who broke forth with such a din of horns 
and trumpets, that the Christians turned and fled to 
Edessa, leaving Baldwin and Joscelin captives in the} 
hands of the enemy. ‘l'ancred vainly endeavoured to 
achieve their deliverance. 

During the night, Boemond and Tancred were aban-| 
doned by their infantry, who fled away in terror of the | 
Turks. In the morning they and their knights set forth | 
for Edessa. ‘Their march was toi!some and dangerous ;} 
the roads had been cut up by the heavy rain which had | 
fallen, and they were in momentary expectation of being | 
pursued and slaughtered by the Turks. But the Turks) 
never thought of improving a victory ; they sat carousing | 
in their camp, and the Christians arrived safely at Edessa. | 
Often did the knights afterwards laugh as they talked} 
over this adventure, and called to mind the terror which | 
several of their companions had shown when they thought} 
the Turks were close upon them, flinging away their | 
'T'ancred’s friends, | 
rnhard, | 


gold, their silver, and their clothes, 
who had no great aflection for the patriarch Be 
used to assert that, in the anguish of his soul, he begged 
and implored that some good Christian would, for God’s 
sake, cut off the drageled tail of his mule, that he might} 
go the faster unencumbered with its weight; and that 
when a knight had done him this service, he, in the joy | 
of his heart, bestowed on him the absolution of his| 
sins. 

The people of Edessa besought Tancred to undertake | 
the government and defence of their town during the! 
captivity of their prince. He yielded a ready consent, | 
and prepared to receive the Turks, who did not make} 
their appearance till cight days afterwards, when the 
view of their numerous cavalry, and the sound of their 
military music, made the hearts of the Edessenes to 
The exhortations of Tancred, however, re- 
vived their courage, and under his guidance they issued 
forth one night in arms, and fell on the camp of the 
sleeping foe. ‘The Turks, unable to mount their horses, 
made but a feeble resistance, and fled, leaving theircamp | 


tremble. 


and a large booty to the victors. Among the captives| E 
was a Turkish lady, of high rank, in exchange for whom | 
Jekermish offered to give the Count of Edessa, but) 


Tancred, whose foible was the love of sway, protracted 
the negociations under one pretext or another, and Bald- 
win still remained a captive, 


DEPARTURE OF BOEMOND. 


The Greeks had now recovered nearly the whole of 


Cilicia from the enfeebled Prince of Antioch, and Rod-| 
van of Aleppo had also driven the Franks out of his} 


Boemond saw clear] 


territory. 
would come to nought without aid from Europe, 


resolved to go himself in quest of it. He also hoped to 


| the various shrines, won him all hearts. 





ly that his principality | 
and he | 











country in its present perilous state, and proffered to go| 
himself, and sue for aid at the court of every catholic | 
prince, binding himself by oath not to taste wine, or lie | 
two nights under the same roof, until he had accom- 
plished his mission. Boemond’s resolution, however, 
was not to be changed; he added that he had, during 
his captivity, made a vow to visit the tomb of St. Leon- 
ard, and, taking his gold, silver, and jewels, and accom- 
panied by the ex-patriarch Daimbert, he went down to 
St. Simeon, and got on shipboard towards the end of the 
year 1104, 

” In order to elude the vigilance of the Greeks, Boe- 
mond had recourse to one of those stratagems for which 
the Normans of those days were so noted. He caused 
a report to be spread that he was dead, and had a coffin 
put on board, in which he used to place himself on 
coming near any of the Greek possessions, and his at- 
tendants on such occasions always recommenced their 
lamentations for their departed master. The Princess 
Anna adds, that, to make the deception more complete, 
the coffin also contained the putrid remains of a cock, 
and she expresses her amazement at the Norman’s en- 
durance of this “siege of his nose.”” When landed in 


| Corfu, he deemed concealment no longer necessary, and 


proudly bade the Greek governor of the island to tell 
his master that Boemond was still alive, and would never 
rest till he had won from him his empire. 


BOEMOND IN EUROPE. 


Boemond landed in Apulia, and went through Italy, 
exciting the nobles and people against the Turks and 
Greeks alike. Accompanied by the Bishop of Signi, the 
papal legate, he proceeded to France, where, as one of 
the most renowned heroes of the Crusades, he was re- 
ceived with every demonstration of respect, and his 
eloquence, his personal appearance, and his rich gifts to 
King Philip I. 
even gave him in marriage his eldest daughter Constance, 
who had been divorced on the plea of consanguinity 
from Hugh of Champagne, her first husband; and her 
younger sister Cecilia was sent to Antioch, as the bride 
of the gallant Tancred. 

During the marriage festival, which took place at 
Chartres, Boemond mounted the pulpit in the cathedral, 


jand, in an eloquent harangue, pictured the ferocity of 
| the Turks, and the base treachery of the Greeks; dwelt 


on the merit, in the sight of Heaven, of war against the 


jenemies of Christ; presented an attractive view of the 


wealth to be acquired by victory over the unwarlike 
Greeks, and of the splendid settlements that might be 
won in Greece and in Asia. His call to such a war 
sounded in the ears of the assembled knights like the 
invitation to a sumptuous banquet, and all were eager to 
assume the cross, At the council of the church, which 
was held in Poitou, the eloquence of Boemond was 
equally effective, and it was backed by that of Duke 
William, the troubadour, who had been on the crusade, 
whose miserable failure was so unjustly ascribed to the 
mperor Alexius. Boemond went through all France, 
exciting admiration and enthusiasm ; nobles pressed him 
to hold their children over the baptismal font, and named 
| them after him, and hence the name of Boemond, which 
his father had given him in jest after some giant of ro- 
mance, became a common appellation in the West. 


4 


Alexius, meantime, though beset by war and conspi- 


|racy, did not neglect the preparation of defence against 


|Boemond. He wrote letters to Italy, justifying himself; 


| 


and several knights, whom he had redeemed from Egyp- 
tian captivity, loudly proclaimed his worth through Eu- 
rope. He made an alliance with the Venetians, and 
|} sent a fleet and army to guard the coast of Dalmatia. 


BOEMOND IN GREECE. 















be able to gratify his revenge on Alexius, and, perhaps, | 
accomplish the overthrow of the Greek empire, which} At length Boemond’s preparations were all completed, 
had always been the object next his heart, for he had| and in the month of October, 1108, he embarked, with 
never shared in the enthusiasm which animated the | thirty-three thousand men, horse and foot, on board of 
other Crusaders. {two hundred vessels of all sizes, at Brundusium, and 

He summoned his nephew Tancred to Antioch, and landed without opposition at Aulon. A courier hasted 
there, in a solemn assembly of the knights and clergy,| with the tidings to Constantinople, and meeting the em- 
in the church of St. Peter, committed to him the care of| peror as he returned from hunting, fell breathless at his 
his principality, announcing his resolution to visit Eu-| feet, crying, “Boemond is landed!” All were struck 
rope in person, and solicit the aid of its princes against! dumb with terror. Alexius retained his composure, at 
the Turks, the Saracens, and the perfidious emperor of) least externally, and said, “Let us first have something 
the Greeks, T'ancred besought him not to leave the|to eat, and then we will consider about Boemond.” 


The Norman prince laid siege to Dyrrhachium ; ite 
burned all his transports, that his soldiers might have no 
thoughts of retiring, and that he might not weaken his 
army by guarding them. All the modes of attack then 
in use were employed against the town, which was gal- 
lantly defended by Alexius, a nephew of the emperor, 
The wooden towers of the besiegers were burned, their 
mines countermined. The sea was closely watched by 
the Greek and Venetian fleets, so that they could get no 
supplies ; the passes of the mountains were guarded by 
the light troops of the emperor, who constantly hovered 
about their camp, and the scarcity soon became very 
great, the only food to be obtained being millet in small 
quantities. 

Boemond’s difficulties were now increased by an atti- 
fice of the emperor. He wrote letters to Boemond’s 
own brother Hugo, to Robert of Montfort, and other 
Frank leaders, as if in answer to letters which he had 
received from them, and these he had conveyed to Boe- 
mond by a pretended deserter. Boemond was thrown 
into great perplexity. ‘To punish men of their impor- 
tance was impossible, to censure them was dangerous, 
and after all it might be only a trick of Alexius. He 
sent for those chiefs, showed them the letters, and assur- 
ing them that he had no suspicion of their fidelity to the 
common cause, continued them in all their former 
charges and dignities. All were won by this magnani- 
mous conduct; some successes were gained over the 
Greeks, but Alexius used the advantages of the ground 
so well, that they led to nothing decisive. Many of the 
Crusaders now became weary of this kind of war, and 
the opinion was widely spread among them, that the 
whole enterprise was impious and against their vows, 
and only served to gratify the selfishness and cupidity of 
Boemond. ‘This chief, therefore, prudently signified to 
Alexius his desire of an accommodation. 

According to the desire for peace expressed by Boe- 
mond, deputies came from the emperor to his camp. It 
was part of their instructions to ascertain the state of 
his army, but this the wily Norman prevented by ad- 
vancing to meet them, and having the interview without 
the camp. After the usual course of diplomatic fencing, 
it was arranged that Boemond should visit the emperor, 
on hostages of high rank being sent for his security. 
Suddenly he demanded that Alexius should say nothing 
of former engagements, treat him as an independent 
prince, send his kinsmen to meet him, give him his 
bhand, assign him a place on the upper side of his throne, 
stand up to receive him, and not require him to bend 
either his head or knee. The Greeks, who placed the 
very essence of royalty and power in ceremonial, loudly 
exclaimed against these unheard-of demands. At length 
Count Hugo, weary of the wordy war, cried out, “ We 
have not tried a battle yet; this will bring us to the end 
sooner than words.” 

The ambessadors, in terror, conceded all the points 
excepting that of the standing-up of the emperor, in 
which Boemond gave way to them. At the interview 
with the emperor, Boemond haughtily rejected most of 
the demands made by Alexius, and was demanding an 
escort to return to his camp, when the Cesar Bryennius, 
the husband of the Princess Anna, interposed his good 
offices, and a treaty was agreed on, of which the sub- 
stance was as follows: 

Boemond was to hold for life, but without remainder 
to his heirs, Antioch and its territory, but not Laodicea, 
Jibel, Antaradus, or the Cilician towns; and he was, by 
fair means or by force, to make Tancred take the oath 
of fealty to the emperor for his possessions. Both were 
to perform all the offices of vassalage, and to serve the 
emperor in war. They were also not to become the 
vassals of any other lord. Should Boemond conquer 
any lands which had belonged to the Greek empire, he 
was to surrender them to the emperor, and to hold any 
other conquests as fiefs of the empire. Alexius was to 
nominate the patriarch of Antioch, who was to be of the 
Greek church. The emperor, on his side, engaged to 
pay Boemond annually two hundred talents of gold, to 
give the most perfect security to pilgrims on their pass- 
age, and to make good any losses which they might ex- 
perience. 

This treaty was ratified with the greatest solemnity. 
The emperor, his son John, and Boemond, swore its ob- 
servance on the holy lance, and the cross and _ nails 





9 
~ 


by which our Lord had suffered. ‘Twelve nobles swore 
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THE CRUSADERS. 








with the emperor, twelve prelates and knights with Boe- 
mond. ‘The knights affixed their marks to the instru- 
ment, after which the Bishop of Amalfi wrote their 
names. Boemond then received a deed of investiture, 
bearing a golden bull and the red sign-manual of the 
emperor, and he was honoured with the title of a Sebas- 
tos, (Augustus,) and with several costly gifts. 

In this treaty the advantages seem to be nearly all on 
the side of the emperor, but it is impossible to say how 
affairs might have gone had the enterprising Boemond 
returned to Syria. He died six months after, in the 
year 1110, in Apulia, as he was preparing to lead a 
large force to the East, and lies buried at Canosa. Boe- 
mond left but one child, an infant of his own name, who 
succeeded him in the principality of Antioch. 


GOVERNMENT OF TANCRED. 


After the departure of Boemond, Tancred remained 
without either money or men, and had to defend the 
states of Antioch and Edessa against the Turkish 
princes. He set in himself an example of endurance to 
his knights and people, renouncing all indulgences, even 
the use of wine. By a gentle compulsion, he induced a 
hundred of the principal citizens of Antioch to lend him 
each one thousand pieces of gold, and within forty days 
after the departure of Boemond, he was able to place 
himself at the head of an army. 

His first operations were against the territory of 
Aleppo. As he was besieging Artasia, Rodvan came to 
its relief with ten thousand horse and twenty thousand 
foot. A stony plain extended between the two armies. 
Tancred allowed the Turks to cross it, and become the 
assailants, but the nature of the ground behind not 
allowing them to fight in their usual manner, they soon 
flung away their bows and quivers, and fled, some even 
dismounting, to cross the plain more easily. The in- 
fantry offered a more obstinate resistance, but they too 
were routed, and T'ancred now ravaged the whole terri- 
tory of Aleppo without opposition. 

Tancred was cqually successful against the Greeks. 
Alexius, when he heard of the preparations of Boemond, 
recalled his two best generals, Cantacuzene and Monas- 
tres, from the East; their successors had but a small 
force left with them, and Aspietes, to whom Cilicia was 
confided, spent his days and nights in revelry and indul- 
gence, and was consequently no match for the active and 
vigilant Tancred, into whose hands the towns fell one 
after another. When, in pursuance of the treaty made 
with Boemond, envoys came requiring the surrender of 
all these places, T'ancred laughed them to scorn, calling 
the Greeks the feeblest and most miserable of all living 
creatures, Unable to punish this arrogance themselves, 
the Greeks betook them to the other Latin princes of the 
East, who, from various causes, were ill-disposed to- 
wards the Norman. 


LIBERATION OF BALDWIN AND JOSCELIN. 


The brave Jekermish of Mosul happening to fall un- 
der the displeasure of Sultan Mahomed, Javali Ben 
Sacavoo was sent to take his place. Jekermish refused 
obedience, and he lost his life in battle against Javali. 
The people of Mosul proclaimed Zenghi, the son of 
Jekermish, a boy of only eleven years, but as they were 
unable to resist the forces of the sultan, they called Kilij 
Arslan to their aid. Javali was joined by Rodvan, and 
Kilij Arslan was defeated. As he fled, he found his death 
in the waters of the river Chabor. The people of Mosul 
now submitted, but Javali, in his turn, losing the sul- 
tan’s favour, the government was conferred on Mowdad. 
Javali, like his predecessor, prepared to resist, and he 
offered his two Frank captives their liberty if they would 
pay him a good ransom, release their ‘Turkish prisoners, 
and assist him against his rival. Baldwin agreed to 
give one hundred thousand byzants for his own ransom, 
and Joscelin remained as a hostage till he should have 
procured that sum. Meanwhile Mosul had opened her 
gates to Mowdad, and Javali, seeing that he had but 
little chance of success, was anxious to get the money : 
he therefore released Joscelin, and sent him to urge 
Baldwin to speed. So faithfully did Joscelin perform 
his engagment, that he condescended to implore in per- 
son all the towns and all pilgrims, both great and small, 
to contribute, and having collected the necessary sum, he 


, Tancred, in violation of his solemn engagement, re- DEATH OF TANCRED. 
fused to give back his territory to Baldwin. He was at 
last induced to yield, but they were soon in arms against | In the winter of the year 1112, when he was engaged 
each other; Baldwin was defeated, and forced to take | in making preparations against Rodvan of Aleppo, the 
refuge in the castle of Dalluk, whence Joscelin went to | Slant Tancred felt the approaches of death, He called 
seek aid from Javali. Tancred called on Rodvan. Turks |t© bis bed-side his youthful consort Cecilia, the daugh- 
and Christians stood in array against ‘Turks and Chris-| ‘eT of the King of France, whom Boemond had wooed 
tians. Tancred lost five hundred men, but fortune even- for him, and who had encountered the perils of the seas 
tually proved adverse to Joscelin. The more pious to be united to the most stainless champion of the cross, 
knights, however, were scandalised at these civil dissen-|224 with her, Pontius, the son of Bertram of Tripolis, 
sions and alliances with the infidels, and they never | Whose father had died in the preceding spring. He 
rested till they had brought about a reconciliation. joined their hands, and said it was his wish that Pon- 
tius, who was then only twelve years old, should, when 
, of a sufficient age, espouse Cecilia. He committed the 
ARRIVAL OF BERTRAM, AND TAKING OF | povernment of + a to Roger, his sister’s son, to hold 
T'RIPOLIS, till the arrival of the young Boemond. Then meekly 
About this time, (1109,) Bertram, the son of Count | bowing his head, he yielded up his spirit. His mortal 
Raymond, arrived in Syria. He entered the harbour of | '¢™mains were deposited with great solemnity in the aisle 
St. Simeon with a fleet of seventy sail of Pisan and }of St. Peter’s church, amid the tears and lamentations of 
Genoese vessels. He met a hospitable reception from those whom he had governed with justice and clemency. 
Tancred, but on his claiming the part of Antioch which The valour, the piety, the generosity, the nobleness 
had been taken by bis father, and refusing to return to of mind, which distinguished Tancred, have won him 
aid T'ancred against the Greeks in Cilicia, the Norman | ‘he favour of his contemporaries, and of posterity ; and 
bade him depart without loss of time, lest a worse thing | W¢ have learned to view in him the beau ideal of chi- 
should befall him, and issued orders that none should | ¥@!ty- But the chivalry of Tancred had nothing in it 
supply him with provisions. which could suggest the idcas of any peculiar institu- 
Bertram thence went to Tortosa, where he was kindly | tion, and characters similar to his are happily to be 
received by William of Cerdagne, from whom he de- | found in every state of society. His zeal and affection 
manded Emesa and the Pilgrim’s Mount. William re-| fer Boemond and his interests, were those of a kinsman, 
fused, and he sent to Tancred, offering to become his|24 not of a vassal; of the ladye’s-love of the noble 
vassal, if he would aid him against this unjust invader }'T'ancred we read nothing, but, what is better, find that 
of rights. The day was appointed in which thev should he was an affectionate husband to the bride whom his 
unite their forces, and attack Bertram in Tortosa, but he | uncle had selected for him. ‘Tancred’s fault was a too 
got timely information of their designs, and set out | great love of independent power, which at times be- 
against T'ripolis ; he sent to inform the king of the league | trayed him into acts of injustice ; yet even on such oeca- 
of Tancred and William, and meantime took Byblium |S!00s he acted from an imagined sense of right, and was 
with the aid of the Genoese. i jeasily brought to listen to the arguinents of reason. 
It cannot but excite feclings of melancholy thus to 
King Baldwin was most anxious to put an end to| behold, in the short space of little more than twelve 
these feuds and dissensions among the Christians, and |years, the deaths of so many noble princes, and gallant 
to unite al! against the Saracens of the coast. He there-| ¥@!tiors, who, at the call of their spiritual father, had 
fore set out himself, with five hundred horse and five | marched from Europe, high in hope, and full of manly 
hundred foot, for Tripolis, whither he also summoned | §ttength and vigour, but who either had fallen beneath 
Baldwin of Edessa, Joscelin of Tellbasher, William of| ‘be sword of the infidels, or had sunk under the influ- 
Cerdagne, and Tancred. When these princes appeared, | &"°¢ of the climate, ~, exhausted by the toils of inces- 
an arrangement was effected, which brought all the dis- | —— warfare. Yet their fume, if that be a consolation, 
putes to a termnination. ‘ancred gave up all the places | Still SUFViVES, their HSMes are cnr Hed in the Pease oO 
which he held belonging to Baldwin and Joscelin, and | history, and their memorics are embalmed in imperish- 
the king invested him with the fiefs of Tiberias, Naza-| able strains of poetry. 
reth, and Khaifa; William kept Tortosa, Arca, and such} With the death of Tanered terminates, in a great 
places as he had conquered himself; the remainder were | ™¢@sure, the interest which is peculi irly attached to the 
given to Bertram, who was also to have ‘T'ripolis when | first Crusade; but the condition of the states te wht 
it should be taken, and Bertram did homage to the king | it gave existence in the East, will long contiiue to allord 
for his possessions. All seemed now to be adjusted, | materials for narrative little less attractive. 
when a quarrel arose between the attendants of the 
Counts of Cerdagne and Toulouse, and as the former 
hastened to put an end to it, he was mortally wounded| The want of union among the Moslems, as we have 
by an arrow; the author of the deed never was disco-| seen, greatly aided the establishment of the Pranks in 
vered, but Bertram was unable to clear himself from | the East. The Egyptian empire was sinking fast from 
the suspicion of having procured the death of his kins-| internal disease, the Turkish princes of Syria were not 
man, jat unity among themselves, and moreover could not rely 
The death of the Count of Cerdagne, however,| on their subjects; for as their possessions had been all 
caused no interruption to the preparations against Tri-| conquered within the last half century from the khalif 
polis. ‘The people of this town had expelled their|of Egypt, their subjects were of the sect of Ali, and 
Turkish governor, and put themselves under the khalif| cordially hated the supporters of the Soonite khalif of 
of Egypt. But this prince laid heavy burdens on them,| Bagdad. ‘The civil dissenstons in the royal house of 
and severely punished all offences. This doubtless dimi- | Seljuk, also, had greatly aided the progress of the Chris- 
nished their enthusiasm, but they made, nevertheless, a tian arms; for had the great Malek Shah been still alive 
gallant defence, and at last surrendered on conditions of when they entered Asia, their continuance there would 
free egress for themselves and their movable property. have been of but short duration. 
But as they were departing, the Genoese and Pisans! The Seljukian empire being now reunited under one 
scaled the wall, and began to massacre and plunder. A /head, efforts, it was to be expected, would be made 
great number of the Saracens thus lost their lives, and a/ against the states founded by the Franks. Accordingly, 
magnificent public library was burned by the illiterate |in the year 1142, Mowdad of Mosul, Socman, and other 
Crusaders. Turkish emirs, had collected their forces at the mandate 
lof the sultan, and led them against Edessa; but the 
The following year, (1110,) Berytus was taken, and | king, T'ancred, and the other chiefs, hastened to its re« 
the Italians acted just as they had done at Tripolis. A lief, and the Turks retired. 
fleet of Norwegian pilgrims under Sigurd, the son of| Inthe summer of the year 1113, the sultan again issued 
their king, aided to take Sidon, and their fidelity to their} his mandate, and Mowdad, Togtegin,who now govern~ 
engagements honourably distinguished them from the |ed Damascus as atta-beg* to the young Seljukian prince, 
Italian traders. In the year 1111, a fruitless attempt! 
was made on Tyre, which was stronger than the Chris- 
tians supposed ; they were obliged to retire with the loss 
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INVASION OF JUDZA. 


* Atta-beg is, in Turkish, futher-prince. The Turk- 
ish atta-begs answer pretty exactly to the mayors of the 








sent it honourably to Javali. 


of their military engines, | palace of the Merovingian race of kings in France, 
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and cam 
Inonastery, and 


the mountains, entered the kingdom, 
Mount they burned the 
slew the monks. 
island formed by the Jor lan, and anothe 
the lake of Tiberias, whence, during a stay of 
months, they spread their ravages over the country far 
and near. King Baldwin at length, without waiting for 
the aid which he had summoned from Antioch and Tri- 
polis, collected seven hundred horse and four thousand 
foot at Acre, Sut their im- 
prudence leading the Christians into an ambush, fifteen 
hundred of them were slain, the remainder fled, and the 
royal banner became the prize of the intidels. On the 
third d iy after this mis fortune, 
Pontius of Tripolis, Joscelin of Tellbasher, 
win of Edessa, with their troops; many pilgrims, too, 
had arrived from Europe, Baldwin, at the head of 
sixteen thousand men, took his post on the hills over the 
Turkish camp, but the Turks weuld give no opportunity 
for fig and at length brok 

COUNT ROGER DEFEATS THE TURKS. 

Rodvan of Aleppo died, in the same year as his adver- 
sary T'ancred: his son and successor Alp Arslan, a youth 
of sixteen, abandoned himself to such that 
Lila-el-Yahya, a slave to whom he had committed the 


Tabor, where 


r stream below 
three 


and marched against them. 


came 


and 


hting, e up and retired. 


excesses 


name of his brother Sultan Shah, a child of ten 
Like Rodvan, Lailé sought to keep up dissension 


the 
vears. 
among the Turkish princes. 

Mowdad was assassinated one Friday, as he was con- } 
Togtegin, in the mosk of Damascus; and} 





























































versing with 


the sultan appointed a chief, named Ak-sunkur, to the 
government of Mosul, placing under him all the emirs 
of Mesopotainia. This gave offence to Il-gazi, the son 


of Orthok, and chief of Maradin, who resisted, but being 
defeated, fled to Damascus, to Togtegin, who was also 
offended, and they both swore enmity to Ak-sunkur, 
Lila knowing this, put the forces of Aleppo under 
Togtegin, Ak-sunkur had 
and ‘Togtegin the Frank 
princes to join him at Apamea, against the common 
enemy. Roger of Antioch joined him without delay, 
and Ak-sunkur instantly entered and ravaged the terri- 
tory of Antioch. The Christians were eager to engage 
the enemy, but Togtegin kept them back, knowing that} 
the Turkish army would soon dissolve of itself, and per- 
the king 
Dur- 


the command of as soon as 


taken the field, summoned 





haps not wishing either side to gain a victory ; 
also wrote, desiring them to wait for his arrival. 
ing eleven weeks the chivalry of 
to view with the destruction of 

at length with clash of cymbals, and sound of pipe and} 
trumpet, the king, at the head of five hundred hal chts, 
and thousand foot, and Count Pontius, with two} 
hundred knights and two thousand foot, entered the} 
camp, but the Turks had already retired, and the com- 
bined army broke up and went home. 

Lalo, ever vigilant, soon sent to inform Count Roger 
that Ak-sunkur, and Jamdar of Rahabah, were leading 
their troops carelessly and without order, against Aleppo. 
Roger collected his forees anew, he was joined by Bald- 
win of Edessa, and the patriarch of Antioch came also 
Without respect of persons, the prelate 
reminded all of their transgressions, and enjoined re- 
pentance. Each knight confessed his sins, laying his 
hands in those of the patriarch, who then solemnised 
high mass, and declared to the people the forgiveness of 
their sins; after which, having prayed for them, he de- 
parted, committing them to the bishop of Jibet. Two 
days they marched in the direction in which they ex- 
pected to find the foe; on the third, just when mass had 
been sung, a knight who had been sent forward asa 
scout, eame back with a face full of joy, erying, « With 
the help of God we have found what we were looking 
for, The heathens are now pitching their tents in the 
valley of Sacmin, about the wells where we were to en- 
camp.” —* Now then, in the name of God, noble knights, 
to arms!” cried Count Roger, and he rode round en- 
couraging Knight and squire to do their duty. The bishop 
held forth the cross, each wartior thrice bent his knee 
and kissed the sacred sign; the knights got to horse, the 
count commanded that none should give over fighting 
for the sake of plunder, and the bishop menaced the 
transgressors with excommunication. 
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oecegs their country ; 


one 


at his request. 





and the other chiefs collected their forces, and crossin o | 


They pitched their tents in a kind of] their numbers in the eyes of the infidels. 
land his brother led a 
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The dazzling white of the ‘banners and raiment of the [ant 
as faras| knights, and the flashing of their arms in the beams of | Babylon (i. e, Cairo) was but three days’ journey dis- 


the sun, as they came over the mountains, augmented | 
Ak-sunkur 
body of their troops up the hill 
named Danit, to be near Jamdar, who was on the other 
side. The Christians, meantime, broke into the camp, 
and released the prisoners. ‘They were beginning to 
mount the hill on which the standards of the emirs were 
displayed, when Ak-sunkur came down to meet them, 
but his men soon turned and fled; Jamdar made an in- 
effectual attack on the left, and the whole Turkish army 





Roger of Antio h,| to Lald, and they re-entered 
and Bald- ithe hymns and gratulations of the people and the pil- 


direction of affairs, put him to death, and governed in| 


Antioch were ob] iged | 


was soon in flight. The victors remained three days on 
the spot dividing the spoil; presents out of it were sent 
Antioch in triumph amidst 


| grims. 


Soon after they lost their useful ally, Lala, who was 


| assé assinated by some zealous Moslems, on account of his 


peiabies with the Franks. 


MARRIAGE OF KING BALDWIN. 


King Baldwin, as is frequently the case with those on 
whom their conjugal obligations sit loosely, had become 
suspicious of the fidelity of his Armenian spouse; she 
was said to have conducted herself with great impro- 
priety in an island inhabited by the Saracens, in which 
| she liad landed in her voyage to Joppa, in the year 1100, 
jand he divorced her and shut her up in a convent. The 
| ex- petstere h Daimbert maintained at Rome that she was 

perfectly innocest, and that Baldwin’s reason for treat- 

|ing her so was the hope of being able to obtain a wealthy 
wife. The conduct of the king, who sought the hand of 
Adelaide, the widow of Roger, count of Sicily,* gave 
countenance, no doubt, to this charge; but the queen, 
contriving to escape from the convent, went to Constan- 
tinopie, where the life she led was so scandalous, as to 
convince every one that Baldwin had been justified in 
divorcing her. 

Soon after the king’s return to Acre, after his defeat 
at Mount Tabor, his wealthy bride arrived. She brought 
seven ships laden with gold, silver, jewels, rich raiment, 
splendid arms, and a large supply of wine, oil, and corn. 
These were convoyed by two ships of war, with five 
|hundred fighting men on board. ‘The masts and beaks 
lof the vessel which bore the countess, were richly 
jadorned with gold, and she brought a body of Saracenic 
jarchers from Sicily, gorgeously habited, a present to the 
| ki ing. Baldwin sent out three galleys to meet her; him- 

self and all his barons stood in magnificent array on the 

|shore to receive her, and conducted her to the palace 
|through streets hung with purple robes and costly car- 
|pets. The marriage was celebrated with great pomp, the 
|festival was prolonged for several days; the munificent 
queen distributed presents to all the knights, and the 
iland was filled with joy and jubilee. 

This marriage, however, was fated not to be lasting. 
About three years after the king fell seriously ill, and 
Arnulf took occasion to work on his conscience, by re- 
presenting to him his guilt in living with another while 
his first wife was alive; it also occurred to him that he 
and the queen, who was daughter to the Count of Flan- 
ders, were related within the prohibited degrees. On his 
recovery, the matter was laid before an assembly of the 
clergy, presided over by the papal legate, and the mar- 
riage was pronounced illegal. Adelaide returned to 
Sicily, full of vexation at having wasted her treasure so 
fruitlessly ; for a condition of the marriage had been, that 
her son by her former husband should succeed Baldwin 
in his kingdom. Roger, count of Sicily, was so offended 
at the treatment she had received, that he conceived a 
deadly enmity against the princes in the East, and for a 
long time the Crusaders received no aid from the Nor- 
mans of Italy and Sicily. 














DEATH OF KING BALDWIN. 


The following year, (1 118,) King Baldwin undertook 
an expedition against Egypt. Collecting a gallant com- 
pairy of knights and foot-men, he placed himself at their 
head, and in eleven days reached the town of Faramah, 
near the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, which its inhabit- 


* According to other accounts, she was the widow of 





another Roger, a relative of the Count of Sicily. 





ints had deserted at his approsch. ae here that 
tant, he resolved to advance and attempt to surprise it, 
But as he and his knights were one day dining on sotne 
fish which they had caught in the river, he felt such a 
pain in an old wound, that he became convinced that 
the end of his life was at hand. His companions began 
to lament aloxd, but he said to them, “ Moderate your 
grief, and recollect that it is not the strength and ability 
of one man that guides events, If ye act with one heart 
for the right, ye will have joy in prosperity, or comfort 
in adversity.” He conjured ther not to bury him in 
the heathen’s land, but to carry his body to Jerusalem, 
and place it beside that of bis brother Godfrey; and he 
charged his cook Oddo to take out his bowels as soon as 
he was dead, and to fill his body with salt and spices. 
The knights made a barrow of tent-poles, on which they 
placed their dying king; the call to return was blown, 
and they turned their faces homewards. At Al-Arish, 
seeing that his end was fast approaching, they asked 
h'm whom he would have to succeed him in his king- 
dom; he had just strength enough to say that his brother 
Eustace was the most worthy, but that, if he would not 
return to the East, they might choose Baldwin of Edessa, 
or any other valiant knight. Shortly after he breathed 
his last; Oddo immediately obeyed his injunctions, and 
his bowels were buried at Al-Arish. ‘The spot still bears 
the name of Baldwin’s Desert (Sebaket-Bardwil) ; each 
passing Moslem was wont to cast a stone on it, and thus 
unintentionally contributed to raise a monument to their 
ve. 

They passed uninterrupted by Ascalon, and reached 
Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. ‘The clergy and people 
were at the moment descending the Mount of Olives in 
solemn procession, and singing hymns of thanksgiving ; 
but their joy was turned to mourning when they beheld 
the last remains of the noble Baldwm. They joined the 
funeral procession, and conveyed the body to Mount 


his brother Godfrey, amidst the tears of all the Chris- 
tians, whose sorrow was shared by the Moslems, who re- 
gretted in King Baldwin a just and upright ruler. The 
following inscription may still be read on his tomb :— 


The second Judas Machabeus, king 

Baldwin, his country’s hope, the church’s strength, 
The power of both, whom feared, to whom brought 
Their tributary gifts, Kedar and Dan, 

And Egypt and Damascus the manslayer, 

Oh grief! lies pent up in this narrow tomb.* 


These lines, we fear, would not pass muster with the 
prosodians of the present day. 

That very day Arnulf, who had at last attained the 
patriarchate, fell sick, and in three weeks after his rest- 
less life terminated. In the course of the same year 
(1118) died also the Emperor Alexius, and Adelaide, 
the divorced wife of King Baldwin. 


ELECTION OF A KING. 


Baldwin of Edessa was on a pilgrimage to Jerusa- 
lem at this very time, and he entered the city at one gate 
while the funeral procession was passing through the 
opposite one. Deliberations instantly commenced re- 
specting the choice of a successor. Some maintained 
that the rule of succession should not be broken through, 
and that Eustace, the brother of the two last princes, 
should be invited to fill the vacant throne. On the other 
side it was argued, that the perilous state of the king- 
dom did not allow of delay, and that a king should be 
nominated at once to take the guidance of affairs, and to 
daunt the foes of Christ. Then, to the suprise of some, 
came forward Count Joscelin, and said, “ There is no 
place for chance. Here is present the Count of Edessa, 
valiant, upright, and every way praiseworthy ; we can 
never find a better ruler in distant lands, and he is, 
moreover, a near kinsman of the deceased.” As Josce- 


|]in was known to be Baldwin’s enemy, he was regarded 
o 


* The original is as follows :— 


Rex Baldewinus, Judas alter Machabeus, 

Spes Patrie, vigor Ecclesie, virtus utriusque 
Quem formidabant, cui dona tributa ferebant, 
Cedar et Zgyptus, Dan et homicida Damascus, 





Proh dolor! in modico clauditur hoe tumulo. 
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Calvary, where it was deposited beside the remains of 
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as a most impartial judge on this occasion ; all assented jincurring well-merited disgrace. Baldwin sought to con- [lowed by his numerous train, went forth to the chase. 


to the choice of Baldwin, and on the 2d of April, 1118, 'sole him by assuring him that, on his return to Edessa, } When he had ridden over hill and dale, and killed both 


he was declared king. 


|he would make every effort to raise the money, and ex-|beast and bird, he felt his mind relieved, and thought 


Eustace was meantime prevailed on by the envoys | pressing his conviction that his knights woul be induced jonice more on war and feats of arms. Just then arrived 
who had been sent to him, to set out for the East. In|to have a little patience. But the knights got into a jone of Malger’s knights, to say that the Turks, in vast 


Apulia he heard of the election of Baldwin; and though towering rage, and vowed that they would have the 


his partisans urged him to proceed, averring that it was|pledge before they left the room, if the money was not 
illegal and could be easily sct aside, he nobly refused, | paid down to them. Seeing that there was no other 
saying, “ Far be it from me to stir up strife in the king- mode of averting this indelible disgrace from the husband 
dom which my brothers and my fellow Christians won jof his daughter, Prince Gabriel agreed to settle the ac- 
with the sacrifice of their lives, and where Christ shed | count, and he gave Baldwin thirty thousand byzants, on 
his blood for the peace of the world.” He returned home |his solemnly pledging to him his word of honour, never 


more truly great, in thus rejecting greatness, than if he jagain, be his need ever so great, to put his beard in | 


had become the ruler of an empire. ' pledge to any person whatever, Baldwin and his 
Joscelin, as had probably been previously arranged, knights soon after set out for Edessa, rejoiced at the suc- 
was appointed to succeed the king at Edessa. ‘The en-|cess of their stratagem, and laughing heartily at the ridi- 
mity between him and Baldwin, which has been above |culous veneration of the Orientals for the beard.* 
alluded to, took place on the following occasion :—In | 
1116, when there was a great dearth at Edessa, Roger | DEFEAT AND DEATH OF COUNT ROGER. 
of Antioch immediately sent corn thither, but Joscelin, | a 
in whose territory there was abundance, though he held} In the second year of the reign of King Baldwin IL., 
of Baldwin, refused to give any assistance. His servants Il-gazi, who was now prince of Aleppo, Togtegin of Da- 
even mockingly said to those whom Baldwin had sent,|mascus, and the Arabian Emir Dobsis, united their 
“ Your lord may now sell his land to Joscelin, and then | forces against the state of Antioch, Count Roger sent 
go home contented.” Baldwin was greatly offended at | to summon aid from the king, and the other Frank 
this conduct of Joscelin, but he concealed his indigna-| princes, but, urged by his own impatience, and by the 
tion, and shortly afterwards feigning sickness, enticed |solicitations of those whose lands were exposed, he ad- 
him to Edessa, with the hope of the succession. But as |vanced towards the foe without waiting fer the arrival of 
soon as he had him in his power, he forced him to re. | the aid he had solicited. The patriarch, and other pro- 
sign all his possessions. Joscelin then retired to King dent persons, vainly remonstrated: he would not | sten 
Baldwin, who gave him Tiberias as a kind of amends to them. He however, confessed his sins, and confided 
for the loss of Tellbasher. j his last will to that prelate, who returned to Antioch filled 
with the most gloomy presentiments. 
The troops of Antioch, seven hundred knightst and 


VEASACTER OF BALDWIN Hl. three thousand foot, set forward with confidence, and 


Baldwin ITI. was, like his predecessor, a man of large came to a narrow valley, named the Field of Blood, 
stature; his hair was fair, but not very thick. His dis- | north of At-areb and near the Orontes. Here they pitched 
position was naturally mild and compassionate, and their camp. The Turks who were at hand demanded 
his piety was evinced even by his outward demea- to be led at once to the attack, but Il-gazi, who knew 
nour. He was, in fine, as vigilant and provident as a that the Christians were where they could get neither 
ruler, as he was brave as a warrior. Among his other food nor water, counseled patience as the means of se- 
noble qualities, he was distinguished as an active and curing a complete victory. Unable however to restrain 
skilful horseman, an accomplishment by no means trivial them, he exacted an oath that they would bravely fight, 
in those martial days. ‘and flinch not, and then ted them towards the Christian 

The Archbishop of Tyre relates in his history, the fol-/camp. ‘To deceive the enemy he sent a party towards 
lowing curious anecdote of King Baldwin, which took the castle of Atsareb, where they had a smart encounter 
place at the time when he was still Count of Edessa. | with a party of Count Roger's men, 

Count Baldwin, who, like his uncle and predecessor, | In the evening a council of war was held in the 
had married an eastern wife, namely, the daughter of Christian camp; Roger proposed retiring to Atsareb, 
Gabriel, the Armenian prince of Melitene, being at one and there awaiting the atlack of the infidels, and if they 
time in great distress for money, and knowing the orien- did not become the assailants, io fall on their camp the 
tal reverence for the beard, resolved, by taking advantage | following day. Some still counseled Tetreat ; the course 
of it, to extract, if possible, the requisite sum from the | which was the worst, namely, to await the Turks w here 
coffers of his wealthy father-in-law. He accordingly set they were, was adopted. Malger of Altville, and forty 
out for Melitene, attended by a numerous train of knights, were then sent out to observe. the enemy; ten 
knights. His reception was at once kind and magni- men were set for the same purpose in a tower on a 
ficent, and he abode there some days. But one day as neighbouring hill; the bishop of Apamea bade each war- 
he was engaged in confidential discourse with the Ar- rior to be at break of day at the tent-chapel of the Holy 
menian prince, they heard a noise, and presently Bald- Cross, to make confession, and to receive the holy sacra- 
win’s knights all rudely entered the apartment, and one ment. he confidence of the boastful knights was now 
of them thus began in the name of the rest: “Sir Count, greatly lowered, the irregularity of their past lives now 
you know how faithfully we have now for a long time weighed heavy on their souls, they felt themselves un- 
served you; how we have shunned neither toil nor night- worthy of the favour of Heaven, and the woful denun- 
watching, thirst or hunger, cold or heat, in defending you ciations of a lunatic woman filled their hearts with dis- 
and your land against all and every of your foes. It is|may. Roger himself, no longer secure of victory, sent 
equally well known to you how often we have vainly re- jall his things of value to Artasia, to be given in charge 
minded you of discharging the pay which you owe us. t¢ the bishop of that place. 

We are quite weary of want and poverty, so pay us at In the morning, when all his knights had confessed 
once our arrears, or give us the pledge which you pro-|and left the chapel, Roger sank on his knees before the 
mised us.” altar, and, full of contrition, acknowledged his manifold 

Prince Gabriel, who had been very much amazed and sins, and received the absolution of the prelate. He then 
seandalised at the unmannerly way in which the knights distributed alms to the poor before his tent, and to dissi- 
had entered his apartment, required that this address | pate the gloom which hung over him, mounted his horse, 
should be interpreted to him. When this was done, he took his hunting-spear, his hawks, and dogs, and, fol- 
eagerly demanded of his son-in-law what the pledge |- pe 
could be that he had promised his knights. Baldwin} * The manners of the East hardly ever vary. The 
blushed and was silent. One of the knights then rudely reader will recollect the unworthy treatment of King 
said, that it was the count’s beard which was to be cut | David’s ambassadors by tle Ammonites, 2 Sam. x. hh 
off and delivered to them, if their pay was not ready | would appear that this respect for the beard was intro- 
against a certain day. Baldwin was obliged to confess duced into Spain by the Moors, forethe great Albu- 
that such was the case, and Gabriel, horror-stricken at querque, one time when he was ia want of money for 
the intelligence, clapped his hands together over his head, | some important expedition, offered one of his whiskers 
and bitterly reproached the count for having thus incau-|in pledge to the merchants of Goa, and, on such good 


| 





numbers, were descending the mountains in three places, 

lwhich were hardly passable to the wild beasts, with the 
idesign of surrounding them. Roger gave orders that at 
jthe first sound of the trumpet all should arm, at the se- 
}cond set themselves in their ranks, at the third, appear 
j beneath their banners at the chapel of the Holy Cross. 
i Ile then entered his tent and put on his armour. The 
first messenger was hardly gone, when a second came, 
jcrying that the foe was just at hand; the trumpets sound- 
ed in quick succession, the squadrons appeared in arms 
| before the chapel, the bishop displayed the cross, and ex- 
jhorted them to fight manfully in defence of their faith; 
| the count again renounced all fleshly lust, and devoted 
himself to the service of God, Suddenly came a knight, 
streaming with blood, and said that most of Malger’s 
knights were slain, and then arrived Malger himself, 
and the survivors, with the intellizence that the enemy 
had occupied all the passes, and was surrounding them. 
Orders were given for the squadrons to fall back on the 
tents, and for the foot-men to envelope the knights.* 
Hardly had the order been given, when the Turkish 
standards were discerned among the olive-trees on all 
sides, as they rapidly descended the hills, and the Chris, 
tians saw that the Lord had delivered them into the 
hands of the heathen. 

The knights bent the knee before the cross, and ad- 
vanced to meet the infidels. The squadron of St. Peter, 
which had the first rank in the troops of Antioch, 
charged the foe on the right, and scattered them, but 
the light troops turned and fled: this threw the others 
into disorder; a wind suddenly blew from the north, and 
enveloped the Christians in dust, the Turkish arrows 
fell in showers, no defence could be made, and at the 
hour of noon-day prayer a loud ery of victory announced 
to the people of Aleppo the triumph of the Moslem arms, 
Count Roger was slain fighting like a lion; the Bishop 
of Apamea, who bore the cross before him, shared his 
fate; none escaped but those who had fled at the first, all 
the rest were slain or captured. The prisoners were at 
first treated with some kindness, but next day the most 
of them were slaughtered, in retaliation of similar cruelty 
often exercised by themselves on captured Moslems. 

The loss of the victors was but twenty men and an 
emir. A Moslem historian hints that the prophet fought 
in person on this important oecasion. A Frank, he tells 
us, of gigantic size, and in rich armour, was captured 
by a little if-armed Moslem. “ Art thou not ashamed,” 
said some one to him, “thou who art armed from head 
to foot, to have been overcome by so feeble a foe?” 
«“ This little man has not taken me,” said he, “ nor am 
tI his slave, but a man much larger than I am overcame 
me, and gave me to this little man. ‘That man was clad 
in green, and rode on a green horse.’—Green is the 
colour of the prophet.t 


TURKISH CRUELTY. 

The king, when he heard of the defeat and death of 
Count Roger, hastened to Antioch, which the patriarch 
had put into a state of defence. Having regulated all 
matters there, he collected a force, and went in search of 
the Turks, and a smart but indecisive engagement took 
place between them. He repaired and secured severat 
castles, and having made some stay at Antioch, returned 
to Jerusalem, and was crowned at Bethlehem the fol. 
lowing Christmas. 

The Turkish princes, ere they separated, celebrated 
their victory over Count Roger in their eamp at Aleppo, 
with noisy and riotous banquets, enlivened by the tor- 
tures which they inflicted on their Christian captives. 
On the fifth day of their revelry, a gallant knight, named 
Robert Fyuteoy, who had been made prisoner by some 
peasants, was brought into the camp; the drunken Turk» 


* This was done as a protection to the horses, against 
which the Turks used to aim their arrows. 
+ We may thus sce that the Moslems were as credu- 
lous as the Christians. 
The oriental historians call Count Roger Sarjal, a 





tiously pledged the precious ornament of his visage—an | security, obéained at once all he desired. 
ornament of which no man could divest himself without | + William of Tyre says only seventy. 





corruption of Sire Roger. 
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THE CRUSADERS. 
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and sent him to Togtegin. This chief mocked hin, and|of eternal fire, which burn without end, and which no- 


sent him back to Il-gazi, that be might div by Aés sword, | thing can extinguish; from which,” adds the narrator, 


1] 


bok ly refused to al 


Whe n 
faith. Troutegin was so incensed at his ot 
pre of H-gazi, and then 


st, hae hioned into a drink- 


» ” re s 
siterwards Robert ure hi 


istinacy, that he 


struck off his head in the sence 

viving itto a Saracen aril lit fa 

ing-cup, and adorned with cold and precious stones, and 
. : 


always used this cup at his ban- 


on solemn ocessi we 

quets. The ‘Turkish princes tre juently got up from the ir| 
wine to gain the favour of Heaven, by slaying Christian 
captives. The tortures employed by them were so nu- 


merous and so various, that the Chancetlor Walter, who 
was himself one of the prisoners, and whose history has 
furnished us with the preceding details, abstains from 
describing them, lest, as he says, the Christian princes, 
who were in the habit of inflicting every species of tor- 
ture on their poorer brethren, might learn lessons of 
crueliy from them. 

None were spared but those who could pay a high 
ransom. Thirty had been already put to death by Tl- 
gazi, and a great number of others were expecting a 
similar fate, when an accident saved them. Il-gazi reach- 
ed his sword to the Cadi of Damascus, desiring him to 
strike off the head of Arnulf of Marash, a brave Chris- 
tian kniceht. The noble-minded priest handed the sword 
to an emir who stood near him, and bade him fulfil the 
prince’s wish ; that so brave a knight might fall by the 
hand of a valiant warrior, and not by that of a feeble 
minister of religion. During the delay which this occa- 
sioned, a fine Arabian horse, richly capatisoned, was 
brought as a present to Il-gazi from the Emir Dobais. 
Il-gazi thought no more of his prisoners, but retiring, 
and putting on his finest habiliments, mounted the horse, 
and rode off to show him to Togtegin. The emirs then 
examined the prisoners as to tie ransoms they would be 
able to pay, and having written down the several sums, 
reconducted them to their prison. 


A pious legend consoled the Christians for the fate of 
As Sampson of 


their brethren martyred at Aleppo. 
Bruera, one of the captives, was lying asleep, he saw 
the heavens open, and the Redeemer, clad in glory, de- 
scend into the prison, and thrice call himself and his 
fellow-captives. When they arose and drew near to him, 
he dipped the thumb of his right hand into the holy oil, 
and marked a cross on the foreheads of Sampson and of 
twenty-four others. The knight took courage, and asked 
why he had signed these alone? and the Redeemer made 
answer, “ These suffice for the present; the others shall 
receive the cross another time.” When Sampson awoke, 
he aroused his companions to the morning prayer, and 
when it was concluded, told them his dream. That very 
day, he and the twenty-four who had been marked with 
the cross, received the crown of martyrdom. As the 
corpse of one of them, a son of the Viscount of Acre, 
lay on the ground, it was, by the power of God, removed 
to another place, in the presence of all the spectators. 
Terror at this sight brought on the cruel Il-gazi a fit of 
epilepsy. He fell on his face, in dreadful convulsions, 
in the blood of the martyrs, and lay fourteen days for 


dead,* 


SECOND CAPTIVITY OF JOSCELIN AND 
THE KING. 

A new and formidable enemy of the Franks now took 
the ficld against them. This was Balak, a nephew of 
Il-gazi, and grandson of Orthok. He joined with his 
uncle and Togtegin to lay siege to a fortress, named Sar- 
danah, but the king, who was just then in arms to punish 
Count Pontius for some acts of insubordination, recon- 
ciled himself with that prince, and their united forces, 
joined by those of Joscelin, marched against the Turks. 
They took up a strong position near Sardanah, and the 
Turkish chiefs, having vainly essayed to draw them into 
the plain, and at last wearied out, retired and separated, 

Il-gazi very soon after, having eaten an excessive 
quantity of fruit, was seized with a violent fit of indi- 
gestion, and the Chancellor Walter says, “His filthy 
soul was dragged out of him by the nails of the scor- 





* This legend is related by Walter the chancellor, who 
was one of the prisoners. The dream may have been 
in a great measure real; we cannot say so much for the 
miracle, 


lus!” 


| with great simplicity, “ the grace of our Lord preserve 


+ 


The possessions of Il-gazi were divided among 
his two sons, Suleiman and ‘Timir-tash, (Jron-stone,) 


jund his nephew Bedr-ed-dowlah, (F'udl-moon of the} 
1 


State,) which last was afterwards chased out of Aleppo 
by Balak. 

In the August of the year in which Il-gazi died, 
(1122,) Balak made an incursion into the Christian ter- 
ritory, and near Saruj he was so fortunate as to capture 
Count Joscelin, his nephew, Galeran, and sixty of his 
knights. He offered them their liberty for their lands ; 
but they replied, «Our lands are like the camels’ loads. 
If acamel get a wound in the foot, they take off his 
load, and lay it on another camel. So it is with our 
lands; they pass into the hands of others.” Balak then 
shut his prisoners up in the strong castle of Khortbert. 
The following April the king led his troops against 
Balak, who feared to engage him, but kept hovering 
| about with his light troops. One night the king, having 
no suspicion of the vicinity of an enemy, set out from 
Tellbasher, attended only by the knights of his house- 
i bold, to visit the country beyond the Euphrates. The 
| knights did not keep together; some even fell asleep, 
land the king falling into an ambush of the Turks, was 
on his way to Khortbert as a captive before they missed 
him. 

The kingdom and the two great principalities were 
now without their heads, and the power of Balak in- 
creased fearfully. He laid siege to Aleppo, which, after 
a short resistance, surrendered, and Sultan Shah, the 
son of Rodvan, under whose name I[]-gazi and Bedr-ed- 
dowlah had governed, was sent to end his days at Harran. 





ESCAPE OF COUNT JOSCELIN. 


In the midst of Balak’s triumphs, pigeons came, bear- 
ing letters from some of his wives in Khortbert, which 


his prisoners. At the call of Joscelin, or, as others per- 
haps more probably say, of Baldwin’s Armenian queen, 
a party of Armenians, disguised as traders, entered the 
fortress, having arms concealed among their goods.t 


‘| They mastered the garrison, and set the prisoners at 


liberty. ‘The prudent Joscelin counseled immediate 
flight, but the king, confiding in the number of the Ar- 
| menians and the strength of the fortress, resolved to stay 
‘and maintain it till the arrival of a Christian army. As 
the Turks, who dwelt around it, strictly guarded all the 
uvenues, it was agreed that Joscelin and two knights 
should endeavour to pass through them, and call the 
Christians to the aid of their king. 

Joscelin, having sworn faithfully to perform his pro- 
mise, left the castle. ‘he night was moonlight, and it 
was with great difficulty that he made his way through 
the enemy. One of the knights then returned with the 
count’s ring, (the token agreed on,) and Joscelin and 
the other proceeded on foot, traveling mostly by night, 
towards the Euphrates. Having escaped the various 
bands of Turks who scoured the country, they at length 
beheld the river. But here a new difficulty presented 
itself; no boat was to be found, and the count could not 
swim! This impediment, however, was surmounted by 
fastening together two inflated skin-bags, by means of 
which the knight drew the count over to the further 
hank. 

Tired and exhausted, Count Joscelin laid him down 
under a nut-tree on the banks of the Euphrates, covered 
up, for concealment, with the underwood and_ bushes, 
while his companion went in search of something where- 
with to appease their hunger. He came back, accompa- 
nied by an Armenian peasant, who brought some dates 
and grapes, Joscelin ‘came forth from his concealment, 
and, to his terror and surprise, the peasant, when he saw 
him, fell on his knees, saying, “ God greet thee, my 
Lord Joscelin !’—« I am not he whom thou takest me 











* The language of the chancellor is so exceedingly 
characteristic that we could not venture to omit it. 

+ This seems to have been a common stratagem in the 
East. ‘Thus, in the Persian heroic poem, the Shah- 
nameh, the two great heroes, Roostem and Isfendiar, 
take each an impregnable fortress by this artifice. 





told him that they and the fortress were in the hands of 


; 7 eee . . or $3 . rE . ee Nae | . . . 
sans ran at him to Jacerate him, but I-gazi saved him,] pions of bell, and was precipitated into the furnaces full for,” said Joscelin ; “ but may God preserve him where- 


ever he is!” But the peasant maintained that he could 
not be mistaken, and Joscelin at length confessed the 
‘truth. ‘The good-hearted Armenian shed tears of sym- 
| pathy at the narrative of all he had undergone, and 
‘readily agreed to conduct him to Tellbasher, and to re- 
main there with him. “Thou didst once,” said he, 
“share thy bread with me when I hangered, and didst 
let me eat it in thy presence, now let me return thee like 
for like.” 

Two oxen, an ass, and a pig, formed the peasant’s 
entire stock, of which he was obliged to’ leave the last 
behind, either as being likely to prove a troublesome 
companion, or to avoid exciting the suspicions of his 
neighbours. He had a wife, two sons, and a little daugh- 
ter. ‘The count rode on the ass, holding the little girl 
before him, who at last began to cry at such a rate, that 
nothing could pacify her, and Joscelin, fearful of disco- 
very, Was preparing to separate from his guide, but the 
good man exhibited such grief that he gave over his de- 
sign, and they at length all reached Tellbasher in safety, 
and here Joscelin amply rewarded the faithful peasant. 

Such little anecdotes as this are doubly grateful in the 
midst of wars and battles. They serve to keep us in 
good humour with our species, by showing that at all 
times, and in all places, the better part of man’s nature 
finds room for exercise. 


DEATH OF BALAK. 


Joscelin speedily assembled a numerous army at An- 
tioch, and was preparing to cross the Euphrates, when 
he learned that the king was again in irons, a captive at 
Harran, for Balak had recovered Khortbert, put the Ar- 
menians to death with tortures, and reduced the king to 
his former condition. He therefore contented himself 
with ravaging the lands of Aleppo, then made an expe- 
dition over the river, drove the herds and plundered the 
caravans, and returning in the month Ramadan, during 
which the Moslems do not fight, carried off from their 
pastures nearly all the horses belonging to Aleppo. 

Soon after, a message came to Joscelin from the bro- 
ther of the emir of the strong town of Mambej, or 
Hierapolis, offering it to him if he would protect him 
against Balak, whose son, 'Timur-tash, had treacherously 
seized the emir and got possession of the town, the castle 
alone still holding out against him. Joscelin and Balak 
both led their forces to Mambej, a desperate battle en- 
sued, and, in the evening of that day, Balak returned 
thanks in Mambej to Allah for this his last victory. On 
the eighth day he prepared to march to the aid of Tyre, 
which the Christians were now beleaguering ; before he 
set out he put all his prisoners to death, then riding round 
the castle, pointed out to Timur-tash the proper points 
of attack. He had just dismounted from his horse to 
give his final directions, when an arrow came, shot from 
the castle, and struck him in the left leg ; he drew it out, 
spat on it, saying, “ This is a fatal wound for all the 
Moslems,” and soon after breathed his last. 








DEFEAT OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


For some years the kingdom had been unmolested by 
the Egyptian arms, but the present occasion was too 
favourable a one to be let pass. A large fleet appeared 
before Joppa, and landing a body of troops, attacked it 
by sea and land. The troops of Ascalon advanced to 
their aid, and the realm had never been in such peril. A 
solemn fast was held in Jerusalem, which was so rigid, 
that the mother’s milk was denied to the sucking babes, 
and food was withheld from the cattle. Having thus 
sought the aid of Heaven, the warriors of the kingdom, 
but three thousand in number, set forth to seek the foe, 
under the command of Eustace Grenier, the constable, 
and preceded by the patriarch bearing the true cross, the 
former abbot of Clugny with the holy lance,* and the 
Bishop of Bethlehem with the precious milk of the 
blessed Virgin. Inspired with enthusiasm, they attacked 
the numerous Egyptian army at Ibelin, and speedily 
gained a compleie victory. The well-stored camp of the 
enemy fell into their hands, and they returned to Jerusa- 





* There is some confusion respecting the holy lance, 
for Count Raymond is said to have presented it to the 
Emperor Alexius, 
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Jem with a rich booty in horses, mules,’ asses, camels, 
and laden wagons. ‘The constable Eustace died shortly 
after this victory, and the chief direction of affairs fell 
to William of Buris, the lurd of Tiberias. 


TREATY WITH THE VENETIANS. 


THE CRUSADERS. 


SIEGE OF TYRE. 


! 





On the 15th of February, 1124, the Venetians laid l were hung with carpets of many colour 
their fleet under the mole of Tyre, and they and the lens sang and danced in choral measure to celebrate the 
troops of Jerusalem established themselves on the main-! fall of the strong city of Tyre. 
land among the gardens at the point whence the mole | - : 
advances, and commenced the construction of their 1ma-| 


Immediately after the defeat and death of Count chines. A huge wooden tower, higher than those of th« 


Roger, the king had sent to the pope, describing the | town, was built, and when the machines were all com- | 


199 


| P x 
| Was sung, a procession moved to the temple of the Lord, 
wall and tower, the streets 


,and young maid- 


jbanners were displayed on 


LIBERATION OF THE 


Shortly after the taking of Tyre, King Baldwin ob- 





perilous state of the Holy Land. ‘The pope, Calixtus | pleted, the first assault was made. But the besieged be-| tained his libe rty through the mediation of [bn Monead, 
II., thereupon sent a consecrated banner to Venice, and | haved manfully, and repelled every attempt of the enemy ; tr of Shaizar. He agreed with 'Timurtash the son 
called on the Venetians to go to the aid of Christ. seven hundred Turkish horsemen, whom Togtegin bad of Balak, Prince of Aleppo, to which city he had been 
Moved partly by the call of their spiritual father, partly | sent thither, fought with the utmost heroism, and their transferred from Harran, to surrender to him the for- 
by the jealousy of the commercial advantages gained by example roused the ‘Tyrians to emulation. Aid was|tresses of Atsarab, Sardanah, Evaz, Cafartab, and some 
the Gerioese and Pisans, the lords of the Adriatic fitted | vainly however expected from Egypt; no fleet appeared; | other places in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, and to pay 
out a large fleet, and sailed for Syria under the command and when the troops of Ascalon made, on two occasions, |a ransom of eighty thousand pieces of gold, a fourth of 

i ge Michaele. T' Jovptis eet retired |incursions into the kingdom, they retired before the peo-| which was to be paid down, and hostages given as secu- 
of their Doge Michaele. 1e Egyptian t ret ) | | 


from before Jaffa at their approach, but the Venctians ple of Jerusalem. 'Togtegin advanced as far as the river tity for the rem 
pursued and defeated them, and proceeding to El-Arish, | Leontes, within a short distance of Tyre, but on Count); no league with the Arab emir, D 
captured there ten ships laden with the most costly mer-| Pontius and William of Buris marching against him, he |deprived by the sultan of his possessi 


chandise of the East. 


Acre in triumph, and the doge and his captains, at the /aid in maintaining the power of the Egyptian khalif.|'Timurtish now treated the king with t 


invitation of the patriarch and principal persons, repair- | He sent a letter to the ‘T'yrians by a carrier-pigeon, ex- 
ed to Jerusalem, where they kept their Christmas, and |horting them to perseverance: but, terrified by the 
shouting of the Christians, the pigeon dropped in their|the horse on which he rode the day he was made a 


visited the holy places. 


At Jerusalem a treaty of alliance was entered into /camp, and they wrote by it in the name of Togtegin to 
with the Venetians, for the purpose of attacking Tyre |the T'yrians, “I can give you no help, make the best 


and Ascalon, the only Syrian seaports now in the hands 
of the Saracens. By this treaty the Venetians were. to 


|terms you can with the Franks.’’* 


/ ‘Though thus deserted, the T'yrians lost not their cou- 


have in every town, possessed by the king or his barons, |rage, and they defended themselves so gallantly, that the 
astreet, a church, a bath, and an oven; and their juris- | eastern Christiais would have retired from the siege, 
diction was to extend over their countrymen, and all the |had not the Venetians given them large sums of money, 
inhabitants of that street. They were to be free from |and taken off and carried ashore the rudders of their 


all tolls and taxes, the king was to have no claim to the 
property of such Venetians as died intestate, nor to their 
goods which were cast ashore on the coast. On their 
part, they were to bear a third of the expense of the 
siege of Tyre and Ascalon, but were to have in return 


a third part of these towns when taken, and in the case | pidly drawn into the harbour, and all aboard of her were | insisted that the king shot 


ships, to convince them that they had no design, as they 
isuspected, of going home and leaving them. 
guard-ship remained fully equipped in the road. 

One night two Tyrian youths swam out to this ship, 
icut her cable, and fastening ancther to her, she was ra- 


of Tyre, an annual sum of three hundred byzants in|then put to death. Another night five Venetians ven- 


addition. 


tured in a boat into the harbour, where they landed, and 


This treaty being agreed on, the only question was, | entering a house, killed two men whom they found in 
which town should be first attacked. The people of Je- jit, and returned in safety, bearing the heads of the slain 
rusalem and the south naturally were anxious that the | Moslems. On another occasion, some Turks and Tyri- 
efforts of the allies should first ‘be turned against Asca- ans sallied from the town, surrounded the great tower of 
lon, whose inhabitants did them so much injury; those | the besiegers, and set fire to it-— Stones and darts were 


of Acre and the towns in the north were just as natu-| 


rally desirous of seeing Tyre reduced, which so much 





hurled in such quantities from the town, that the Chris- 
tians could not approach to extinguish the flames. At 


impeded their commerce. At the suggestion of the Doge | length a young man ascended to the top of the tower, 


of Venice, it was agreed to leave the matter to the de- 
cision of Heaven by the lot. ‘Two pieces of parchment, 
with Tyre written on the one, Ascalon on the other, 
were put into a box which was laid on the altar; and 
an innocent orphan boy was appoirted to put in his hand | 
and draw. The name of Tyre came forth. Money was 
then collected for the expenses of the siege, and all the 
fighting-men were directed to hold themselves in readi- 
ness against the festival of the Epiphany. 








DESCRIPTION OF TYRE. 


The city of Tyre lay in an island, connected with the 
main land by the mole which had been formed by Alex- 
ander the Great, at the time he had besieged it. It had 
held out seven months against that prince, and double 
the time against Antigonus. At the period of which we 
now write, Tyre was defended by a double wall, which 
was triple at the mole, and so thick set with towers, that 
they almost touched one another. A single gate opened 
on the mole, which was so narrow as to be easily cut 
through, and all approach from the land side thus pre- 
vented. Facing the north lay its only harbour, two 
strong towers of the outer wall defending its entrance. 


others then ventured to reach him water, and he quench- 
ed the flames, and escaped unhurt by the missiles which 
were showered upon him. 

From the heroic defence made by the Tyrians, the 
strength of their walls, and their great superiority in the 
construction and management of military machines, they 
would probably have eventually forced the besiegers to 
retire, had not famine, the most dreaded foe of the brave, 
come to aid in reducing them. A treaty of surrender 
was therefore negotiated for them by Togtegin, who had 
again advanced to the Leontes, by which free egress with 
their families and movable property was secured to all 
who chose to depart, and a moderate tribute was to be 
paid by such as remained in the town. The lower sort 
of the Christians, and even some of the knights, mur- 
mured loudly when they heard the terms of this treaty, 
and found that the town was not to be plundered, and 
the leaders had difficulty to still the tumult that broke 
out; but when they afterwards entered the town, and saw 
the strength of the fortifications, they praised aloud the 
goodness of God, who had given them so easy a con- 
quest of such a town, and humbly acknowledged the 
superior wisdom of their leaders. 

On the 27th of June the gate of Tyre was opened, 
and the Christians admitted. ‘The terms of the capitu- 





Ships could also lie under the mole sccure from all winds 
but the north. 

The city was rich and populous; several wealthy 
Moslems, who had quitted the towns which had been 
conquered by the Christians, had settled there, relying 
on its strength. Its trade in glass, sugar, and the other 
productions of the adjacent fruitful region, was consid- 
erable. Both Turks and Saracens were interested in its 
defence, for the Egyptian khalif had ceded a third part 
of the town to Togtegin of Damascus, on condition of 





banner was displayed on the tower of the Gate, the doge 
hung that of the republic on the Green tower, and that of 
Count Pontius waved over the tower of Tanaria. 
news diffused joy throughout Jerusalem, the 7 Dewm 





f : J suggested to Tasso the nocturnal sally of Clorinda and 
his coming to its defence whenever it should be attacked. | Argantes to burn the tower of the Christians, 


lation were observed most faithfully, and Christian and 
Moslem now mingled in friendly intercourse. ‘The royal 


The 


* Tasso, Jer. Del. c. xviii. st. 49—53. 
¢ They lost their lives in the attempt. This may have 


Only one | 


» bound himself to form 
bais, who, having been 


inder. He al 


ms on the Tigris, 


T hey entered the harbour of | retired, either fearing to engage them, or not wishing to) was endeavouring to drive ‘Timurtash out of Aleppo. 


he utmost con- 


| sideration, presented him with a dress of honour, and 


entertained him at his own table. He even gave him 


| 

prisoner. Ibn Moncad sent his own and his brother’s 
children to Aleppo, as hostages, till the stipulated portion 
jof the ransom should arrive, and the king abode with 
him at Shaizar. At length the hostages, namely, the 
king’s daughter, Count Joscelin’s son, and ten others, 
came with the money to Shaizar, and Baldwin was set 
at liberty, with Ibn 
Monead, who left his own relatives in the hands of Ti- 


The Christian hostages remained 


|murtash, 

When Baldwin came to Antioch, the patriarch Bern- 
hard demanded to know the conditions on which he had 
and, finding that the important 
riven up to the Turks, he 


obtained his 


| fortress 


liberty ; 
of Ezaz was to be 
'd not keep his engagement, 
telling him that he would take on himself the guilt of 
the perjury. Baldwin was weak or interested enough to 
let himself be induced to break his word, and he wrote 
ito Timurtash, to say that the patriarch had forbidden 
|him to execute the treaty. The Turk, who did not see 
|how one man could take on himself the cuilt of another, 
| wrote to remind the king of the heinous sin of perjury 
land breach of faith, but kis remonstrances were all! to 
[0 purpose when compared with the authority of the 
| patriarch, 

SIEGE OF ALEPPO. 


Soon after, Baldwin showed himself totally regardless 
of his engagements, by forming an alliance with the 
Emir Dobais. 
the emir, that with their joint forces they should lay 
siege to Aleppo, and in case of success, the city should 
be given to Dobais, and the territory remain in the pos- 
session of the Christians. Timurtash was now absent 
from Aleppo, as he had gone to reside at Maradin, on 
the death of his brother Suleiman. 

The allies joined their forces before the walls ef Alep- 
po. In their camp arose three hundred tents, a third of 
which belonged to the Moslems who followed the stan- 
dards of Dobais, and of Sultan Shah, the son of Rodvan, 
the former Prince of Aleppo. ‘They cut down the trees, 


It was agreed between him, Joscelin, and 





| 








they demolished the oratories,* they opened the tombs, 
stripped the dead, and made mangers of the coflins, 
They tied cords to the feet of the corpses, and dragged 
them round the walls of the town in the sight of the 
Moslems, crying, “ See your Mahomed!” “ See your 
Wit? and such like. Having the 
oratories a copy of the Koran, they held it up, erying, 
“ See your Bible, Moslems !” A knight then tore some 
leaves out of it, and fastened them to the tail of his 
horse, and every time the horse kicked or cirtied them, 
the Christians raised pea!s of laughter. They mutilated 
their prisoners, and sent them into the town; the be. 
sieged treated those who fell into their hands in a similar 
Peace was constantly talked of, but nothing 


The Franks even built houses for 


found in one of 


manner. 
was donc to effect it. 


* The meshed, or oratory, is a kind of small chapel 
built over the tomb of deceased Moslems. ‘There is 
usually a Koran left in it, that those who enter may read 
some part of it for the benefit of the soul of the departed. 
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det | to stay till Aleppo should !dream, the night before, a pack of dogs which fell on | descended in torrents, mingled with hail and snow, and 
clerniuuiecd to stay u d 10 Si Aik Ce ’ 5 . . . ee 
him. Ile killed several of them, but was very much accompanied by a_ piercing cold, and the Christians 


themselves, as if 
| ° ° 7 aN ° ° 
t (ve hundred bitten by them. In the morning he told his dream to deeming it the judgment of God on their sins, turned 


surrenacr. 


my - me ‘ tsted f but fi ere S. 
rs ig hnoage wad — ~ . “ge st : on ‘4 as 1 the Cadi his servants, whe one and all advised him not to go out and fled.* ‘Their only snqion was the 7 vs 
Aboo-'l-Fazl, (Futher of Bac Hence.) who commanded for some days. “ But,’ said he, “I would not on any Paneas, which its ——— “ a oma their 
there, resolved to send some of the principal persons of account abstain from assisting at the prayer on F riday.”’ | hands, that he might escape the fate of his brethren at 
the town to ‘Timurtash, to call on him to come to their Such, the historian says, was his constant habit. i | Damascus. 
aid. The envoys were seen and chased by the Franks,! ‘The same author tells us that Ak-sunkur Was a just) s 
who cried out next day to the t wns-people that they | man, and one who feared sie 00 eo DEATH OF BOEMOND IL. 

ken tl » but a letter soon came bearing tidings character, and very kind to those about him. ne of his : ~ ; ’ ’ : 
gen ong 7 oy inet but c ea reception from servants related that he always spent a part of the night The Emir Massid did not long survive his father 


Ak-sunkur, and on his death, the affairs of Aleppo fall- 
ing into confusion, Boemond took advantage of it, and 
he besieged and took by storm the fort of Cafartab. 
The historians dwell with great satisfaction on his be- 
haviour on this occasion; he did not, they say, like 
other priuces, listen to the prayers of the captives, and 
grant them their lives for ransom, but he put them all to 
death without merey. “ The noble and illustrious prince,” 
says William of Tyre, “gave these first fruits of his youth, 
and first proof of a good disposition.” 

The hopes entertained of this young prince were, 


Timurtash, who nu light of the matter. They as- in prayer, and performed his ablutions without requiring 
sured him that his presence only was required, and they |any assistance. “ Qne winter's night when we were at 
were able to defend the town; but soon there came a| Mosul,” said he, «I saw him come out of his chamber 
letter to the chief of the embassy from his son, telling |in his drawers, with nothing but a cloak about him; he 





him that they were reduced to the greatest extremity,|had a copper basin in his hand, and was going to the 
being obliged to live on dogs,* and dead bodies, and suf- | Tigris to get some water to perform his ablution, When 
fering from every species of malady, so thatthe sick were |I saw him I ran to take the basin out of his hand, but 
often seen to rise out of their beds like prisoners loosed |he said, ‘Go, my friend, go back to thy chamber, lest 
from their chains, at the sound of the trumpet, and when | thou should take cold. I persisted in my endeavours to 

take the basin from him, but he made me go back to my | 
When Timurtash beard this, he became quite furious, | room.” } 


they had driven off the foe, return to their beds again. 


and east the envoys into prison, as men who had at-|  Ak-sunkur was succeeded in his government by his however, uot to be realised, In the year 1131 he en 
ted laa alll aa “ae son Mes sid tered Cilicia, at the head of his knights, to examine the 
npted to der Ve and destroy him, }50 Z ss e 4 * 4 ck i 
: po a , \ : . state of the country. Just at the same time, Emir Gazi, 
Phe only hopes of the envoys now lay in Ak-sunkur, tl n of [bn Danishmend, invaded Cilicia on the other 
° . . > . ss " m ithe so s > r¢ > Z . » 
Prince of Mosul, and having effected their escape from ARRIVAL OF BOEMOND IE e ’ 


side, The two armies suddenly met in a plain called 
now lying dangerously ill, and the tidings of his sickness In the autumn of the year 1126, young Boemond the ese of Clokes, and the young prince, abandoned 
had even reached the ca np before Aleppo, where Dobais |arvived at St. Simeon, with a fleet of ten galleys, and | by luis ay eon in the ie any ey a - 
had them proclaimed with sound of trumpet, and they twelve vessels filled with arms and stores. ‘This prince, | W hen intelligence “ t ri misfortune reac ne ntloch, 
who was now eighteen years of age, hod been carefully | Couriers were instantly despatched to the king, request- 
reared at ‘T'arento by his mother Constance; he was ing him to come and assume the government. But the 
handsome and generous, brave and affable, and all ex-! prince’s widow, Eliza, an ambitious woman, who hated 
affected by their picture of the distress of Aleppo, and pected that he would soon be, like his father, the terror her only child, Constance, and would fain rob her of her 
: if God should restore him to health, |of the infidels. The king cheerfully resigned to him his inheritance, having gained over several of the vassals 
he would go to its relief. ‘Three days after the fever left | principality, and according to agreement, the young and soldiers, sent a messenger to Zenghi, Prince of 
him, and he speedily collected a large army, and set forth | prince espoused the king’s daughter Eliza. ; Mosul, offering him “a palfrey white as snow, shod with 
for Aleppo. At his approach Dobais displayed his white] King Baldwin being now old, and having no male silver, with it silver bridle, covered with a housing of blue 
banners,{ and retired with his Christian allies, and the |issue, began to cast his eyes about for some prince to Sauin, a sy mbol of the fidelity of her promises, and of 
inhabitants came forth and pillaged their camp. Ak-|whom he might give his eldest daughter, Melizenda, in the candour of her words,” if he would aid her against 
sunkur spent the winter at Aleppo; he repaired the walls, 'marriage, and whom he might appoint his successor in | her father. ‘This messenger fell into the hands of the 
reduced the taxes, established a good police, and did|his kingdom. Fulk, Count of Anjou, having made a king, who, when he came to Antiod, found the gates 
every thing to promote the happiness of the people. | pilgrimage to the Holy Land in the year 1121, had won ‘closed against him ; he was, however, admitted by a loyal 
The following spring, (i1125,) he came to Shaizar,! general favour by his zeal and piety. He was now a knight, and a monk, and the princess took refuge in the 
where he made Ibn Monead give him up King Baldwin's | widower, and the king, by the advice of his prelates and |Citadel. She was, however, soon obliged to come down 
hostages, and he released them on receiving eighty thou-|barons, sept an embassy to France to invite him to re-|and implore her father s forgiveness. She then retired 
sand pieces of gold. He and Toztegin besieged and turn and espouse the princess, Fulk, though old him- | to Laodicea and Jibel, which, had been settled as a dowry 
took Cafartab, but he failed in his attempt on Sardanab, |sclf, and though he had several children by his former |0n ber, and the king, having made the people swear 
and was routed by the Franks before the walls of Ezaz.|wife, the heiress of Maine, accepted the invitation, and | never to suffer the principality to come to any one to the 
As his confederates were weary of the war, he agreed to | resigning Anjou and Maine to his eldest son, departed prejudice of Constance, returned to Jerusalem. 
a truce, and returned to Mosul. ‘The truce was ill kept panes more for the Holy Land, where he arrived in the | 
by the Christians, they prevented the Moslems from|year 1128, and espoused the Princess Melisenda, DEATH OF BALDWIN IL. 
gathering in their harvest, and King Baldwin gave little 
heed to the complaints made to him of its violation, ATTEMPT ON DAMASCUS Shortly after his return, King Baldwin fell sick, and 
. ; : “tines i |he was seized with remorse when he reflected on the 
DEATH OF AK-SUNKUR. Togtegin of Damascus was now dead, and had been (evils of his past life. Asa means of reconciling himself 
: |succeeded by his son T'aj-el-Mulk (Diadem of the realm) | with God, he resolved to. lay aside all the pomp of royal- 
Ou the Friday after his return to Mosul, Ak-sunkur| Bazi. The Ismaclites were numerous in Damascus; ty, and to devote the remainder of his days to devotional 
went, as usual, to perform his devotions in the mosk. | the young prince’s vizier favoured them greatly, and had exercises in the house of the patriarch.t He resigned 
But as he was advancing to the pulpit through the midst }even appointed their chief to the important post of his kingdom, in the presence of the patriarch and some 
of the crowd, he was fallen on by eight Assassins,+ dis-|hakem, or judge of the city. As the Ismaelites were other prelates and barons, to his son-in-law Fuik, giving 
guised as dervishes. Noowvithstanding his coat of mail)anxious to become possessed of a sea-port, the hakem his blessing to him, his wife, and their infant son Bald- 
and his guards, he received several wounds, of which he jentered into a seeret treaty with King Baldwin, by which win. He then put on him the habit of the brethren of 
died the same day, The Assassins were killed on the|he eygaged to put him in possession of Damascus in the holy sepulchre, and renounced all secular thoughts. 
spot, with the exception of one, a young man from the |exchange for Tyre. It was arranged that the Christian But the remainder of his days were few, for he died on 
neighbourhood of Ezaz, who made his escape. The) army should come suddenly to Damascus on a Friday, |the 21st of August, 1131, and was buried on Calvary, 
mother of this young man, when she heard that Ak- while the Turks were in the mosk, and the hakem would | near his predecessors, 
sunkur was stain, and that his murderers also had perish- }have the avenues secured, and open the gates to 4 
ed, being assured that her son was gone to enjoy the/them. Accordingly, in the winter of the year 1129, the , : r TITANS TN r . 
delights of paradise, promised to the followers of hoe oon Joscelin, Boemond, Pontius, and their vassals, | THE LATIN DOMINIONS IN THE EAST. 
Sabah who felt in obeying the commands of their chief,| with a number of valiant warriors, who were lately! As the Latin dominions in the East attained their 
dressed herself in her best garments, put powder in her jarrived from Europe, set out for Damascus in full confi-| greatest extent in the reign of King Baldwin II. this 
eyes,$ and gave the most public demonstrations of her|dence ef soon being masters of that ancient city. But seems to be the fittest place for taking a survey of these 
joy. Suddenly her son arrived in perfect health ; her | 'Taj-el-Malk had discovered the plot, had executed the earliest colonies established by the people of modern 
joy was then turned to mourning, she tore her hair, and | vizier and the hakem, and ordered the slaughter of the Europe in that part of the world. 
blackened her visage. Ismaelites, of whom six thousand were speedily massa-| ‘I'he entire sea-coast from Tarsus in Cilicia, to El- 
Ak-sunkur, the oriental writers tell us, had seen in a/cred. The Christians, ignorant of what had happened, | Arish on the confines of Egypt, was, with the exception 
had now reached a place named Marj Safer, in the plain|of Ascalon and Gaza, in the possession of the Franks. 
of Damascus; when suddenly a party who had been/In the north their dominions extended inland to Edessa 
lems, and their very touch is regarded as pollution. sent to plunder the villages, and collect provisions, were | ; 
} ‘This indicates that he was a foe to the Khalif of fallen on by a small body of Damascene warriors, and | * This storm did not escape the notice of Tasso, who 
Bagdad, whose colour is black. several of them slain, ‘I'he main army was advancing has introduced it with fine effect into his poem. 
; An account of this sect W ill be given presently. |to avenge them, when a!! at once there burst on them a| }¢ William of Tyre says, that Baldwin’s knees were 
§ So Jezebel, 2 Kings ix. 30. The effect is to increase | most dreadful tempest ; the sky was enveloped in dark- become hard and callous, with his constant kneeling in 


2 incy of the eves : : - | 
the brilliancy of the eyes. ness, the thunder roared, the lightning flamed, the rain | prayer. 
. 


prison, they repaired to that city. But Ak-sunkur was 


cried out to the besieged, “ Ae in whom ye put your trust 


is dead" The deputies, however, found him, though 
sulloring, not without hopes of recovery, He was much 


assured them that 


* Dogs are considered unclean animals by the er 
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their kindred ranges bounded them on the east as they | their power in the way of pilgrimage. 


ran southwards; and then the Jordan and the Desert 


The pilgrims trom the West, who annually arrived in | whatever of a military character in the order. 


201 


beyond the Euphrates; the mountains of Lebanon and| heathen. They consequently threw every obstacle in|filment of all his duties with mildness and cheerfulness, 


without any strife or enmity. There was as yet nothing 
The title 


formed their eastern limits. ‘They were divided into! the Holy Land, were all distinguished by different cha-|by which the head of the society was distinguised, was 
° s . | ' . . »" . ¢ - 
four states, namely, the kingdom of Jerusalem, the  racters. The Italians were conspicuous for their courage 


county of Tripolis, the principality of Antioch, and the/ at sea and their skill in trade, for obedience to their/brethren of the hospital, or simply, hospitallers. 
‘The |manderies were the name given to their establishments 


county of Edessa, of which three last the rulers held as 
vassals under the king. 

The population of these states and their vicinity was) 
the most mixed and various that can be conceived. 





| ; Ff age 
| leaders, for moderation, foresight, and eloquence. 


Provengals were considered to be industrious and frugal, 
and were noted for their care of their horses and mules ; 
the French* were more proud and extravagant, but at 


There were Jews, Mahomedans, and Christians of all| the same time more warlike than the Provencals; the 


modes of faith and varieties of manners, The Jews, 
who were the most despised portion of the population, 
were divided into—Essenes, who maintained the immor-| 
tality of the soul; Sadducees, who denied it; and Sa-| 
maritans, who scarcely regarded as holy any part of the) 
Bible but the books of Moses, 

The Moslems were Turks, Bedoween Arabs, and 
Saracens, or Egyptians, and trading and agricultural 
Arabs. ‘These also differed in faith and modes of life. 
The Turks were Soonees, that is, maintainers of the 
legitimacy of the first three khalifs, and of the house of 
Abbas, which ruled at Bagdad; the others were mostly 
Shiahs, who regarded Ali as the only rightful khalif, 
and the Fatimites of Cairo as his genuine representatives, 
Both religious and political motives made these two 
parties hostile to each other, and they would never unite 
cordially against the Christians. As for the Bedoweens, 
religious faith hung light upon them; plundering was 
their occupation, and the wealth of the Moslems was as 
good in their eyes as that of the Christians, 

The Christian inhabitants of the land were equally 
divided. There were the Syrians, or original inhabitants, 
whose language was Arabic, while the service of their 
church was performed in Greek. ‘They had adopted 
several of the customs of the Mahomedans, and, like 
them, they kept their wives and daughters secluded. 
They disliked the Franks, by whom they were despised ; 
their morals were corrupt, they were cowardly and false, 
and would be guilty of treachery for ever so little gain. 

The Nestorians held that in Christ two natures were 
united in one person, with but one will; they admitted 
but three sacraments, baptism, the eucharist, and holy 
orders ; they allowed all their clergy to marry ; Scripture 
alone was their rule of faith. 

The Jacgbites admitted but one nature in Christ; they 
worshiped jmages and saints like the members of the 
Greek church, and, according to some accounts, circum- 
cised their children of both sexes. 

The Maronites, who dwelt in Lebanon, near Byblus, 
used common bread instead of a host* in the eucharist, 
and received in both kinds. ‘They did not allow of pri- 
vate masses, or cf the marriage of priests, and main- 
tained that there was but one will in Christ. 

The Armenians, who dwelt north of Antioch, had a 
language and alphabet peculiar to themselves. They 
had also several peculiar customs and religious opinions. 
They were then, as now, the most respectable portion of 
the Christian population of the East. 


Germans had the reputation of being brave, charitable, 


|and pious, but they were charged with violence in lan- 


guage and acts, and with want of moderation in eating 
and drinking; the same description applies to the Flem- 
ings, and other peoples of German race, and in part to 
the English, who did not, however, as yet, resort in any 
great numbers to the Holy Land. 


POLITICAL CONSTITUTION. 


When Godfrey had been elected king, he required 
each of the Crusaders to give an account of the customs 
of his country, and what the temporal and spiritual chiefs 
deemed suitable for the new state, was selected to form 
its constitution. This was therefore strictly feudal, a 
transference of western law and custom to the East, and 
the most complete system of feudal law which we now 
possess, is that to be found in the Assises of Jerusalem, 
as the work containing the constitution of the kingdom 
is styled. 

All possessors of lands or offices held mediately or 
immediately of the king, and were bound to the usual 
feudal obligations of attendance in war, &c. and the 
united forces of the Christian states were at this time an 
overmatch for any single one of those of the Moslems. 
But unfortunately, as we shall see, the rule of the suc- 
cession of females was allowed to hold, and divisions, 
distractions, and feebleness, were produced thereby. The 
chief strength of the kingdom fay in the two military 
orders which we will now proceed to describe. 


THE HOSPITALLERS. 


Some citizens of Amalfi, in Italy, who traded to the 
East, had, with the permission of the Egyptian khalif, 
built a convent near the church of the Resurrection, 
which was dedicated to the Virgin, and named Santa 
Maria de Latina, whose abbot and monks were to receive 
and entertain pilgrims from the West. A nunnery was 
afterwards added, and as the confluence of pilgrims in- 
creased, a new hospitiam was erected, dedicated to St. 
John Eleémon (compassionate), a former patriarch of 
Alexandria, or, as is asserted with perhaps more pro- 
bability, to St. John the Baptist. ‘This hospital was 


supported by the bounty of the abbot of St. Maria, and | 


the alms of the faithful, and the sick and poor of the 
pilgrims here met with attention and kindness. 

At the time of the taking of Jerusalem, Gerhard, a 
native of Provence, presided over the hospital; and the 


One of the worst classes of the inhabitants of the|care taken by him and his brethren of the sick and 


Latin dominions were what were called the Pudlani, or 


wounded of the Crusaders, won them universal favour. 


descendants of the first Crusaders, who remained in the| Godfrey bestowed on them his domain of Monboire, in 


East. They were so named, beeause these calonists, 
full of prejudices against the oriental Christians, would 


not intermarry with them; and as they had not brought) enough to separate from the monastery. 


Brabant; his example was followed by others, and the 
brethren of the hospital soon found themselves rich 
They adopted 


a sufficient number of women from Europe, wives were|the rule of the Augustinian canons, and assumed for 


provided for them from Apulia in Italy. This prejudice, 
however, soon gave way, and the Crusaders and their 
sons married wives out of all classes of the oriental 
Christians, and even did not reject the alliance of the 
Moslems. The Pullani became sensual, effeminate, and, 


luxurious ; they shut up their women like the orientals,| sick, and relieving of the poor. 


not letting them go abroad even to hear mass; and the 
females, in return, put in practice all the artifices of the) 
harem to deceive their jealous guardians.t In the enjoy- 
ment of their houses and their fertile lands, there was 
nothing the Pullani more deprecated than war with the 
Moslems, and they dreaded the arrival of pilgrims whose 


zeal would urge them to commence hostilities again the) tian parents and in lawful wedlock. 





* The word host comes from the Latin hostiu, a vic-| no other order. 
This information may pot prove superfluous to} chastity, obedience, and poverty, aud to promise the ful- 


tim. 
some readers, 

¢ It is perhaps to the Pullani of a later period that the 
greater part of what precedes more properly applics, 








their habit a black mantle, with a white cross of eight 
points on the left breast. 

Many knights, who had come to Asia to combat the 
infidels, now laid aside their swords, and, as brethren of 
the hospital, devoted themselves to the tending of the 
Among these was a 
knight of Dauphiné, named Raymond Dupuy, who, on 
the death of Gerhard, was chosen to be his successor in 
office. 

Raymond, in the year 1118, gave the order its first 
regular organisation. No person was to be admitted 
under the age of thirteen, or who was not born of Chris- 
It was farther ne- 
cessary that he should be a freeman, ynmarried, and in 
He was to make the usual vows of 





* By the French is always to be understocd the peo- 


ple who dwelt north of the Garonne. 


that of master of the hospital; the members were called 
Com- 


in Europe, and those who presided over them were named 
commanders. 


THE TEMPLARS. 


During the reign of Baldwin I. the kingdom was con- 
stantly harassed by the incursions of the Bedoween 
Arabs, and pious pilgrims were exposed to great dangers 
in their visits to the holy places. Nine valiant knights, 
therefore, of whom the two principal were Hugh de 
Payens and Godfrey of St. Omer, vowed in honour of 
the Sweet Mother of God (La douce mére de Dic u),, 
to unite the character of the soldier and the monk, for 
the protection of pilgrims. In the presence of the king 
and his barons, they took, in the year 1118,in the hands 
of the patriarch, the three vows taken by the hospitallers, 
adding a fourth, that of combating the heathen, without 
ceasing, in defence of pilgrims and of the Holy Land. 

The king assigned them a part of his palace for their 
dwelling, and the canons of the temple gave them the 
open space between it and the palace, whence they de- 
rived their appellation of templars, or soldiers of the 
temple. When Fulk, Count of Anjou, made his first 
visit to the Holy Land, he joined the templars as a mar- 
ried brother, and he annually, after his return, remitted 
them thirty pounds of silver for their maintenance ; this 
and other benefactions of the faithful, however, they dis- 
tributed among the needy, contenting themselves with 
what was barely necessary. Their garments were such 
as were bestowed upon them by the charitable, and the 
seal of their order, when they had attained to opulence 
—two knights mounted on one horse—commemorated 
the time when a single war-horse had to serve two knights 
of the temple. 

When Baldwin IT. was released from captivity, (1128,) 
he sent envoys to Europe to implore aid of the Christian 
powers. Among these were Hugh de Payens, and some 
others of the brethren of the temple. 
peared before the council of Troyes, and gave an account 
of their order and its objects, which were highly approved 
of by the fathers, The celebrated Bernard, Abbot of Clair- 
vaux, took a lively interest in its welfare, and made some 
A white mantle was assigned 


The te moplars ap- 


improvements in its rule, 
as their habit, to which Pope Eugenius some years after- 
wards added a plain red cross on the left breast; their 
banner was formed of the black and white striped cloth 
named Bauseant, which word became their battle-cry, 
jand it bore the humble inscription, Wot unto us, O 
Lord, but untae thy name be glory! Hugh de Payens 
returned to Syria at the head of three hundred knights 
of the noblest houses of the West, who had become 
members of the order. 

The hospitallers now found it necessary to imitate the 
templars in uniting the military and monastic characters, 
The knights of the two rival orders henceforth fought 
with emulative valour; their possessions in the East and 
the West furnished them with funds for the maintenance 
of such as took service beneath their banners, and the chief 
strength of the kingdom lay in their arms, courage, and 
discipline. 

The head of the templars was styled the master* of 
the temple; their settlements were called preceptories, 
and those who were over them wete named preceptors, 
The requisites for admission into the society of the tem- 
plars were the same as those of the hospitallers; in ad- 
|dition, it was required that the candidate should be of a 
‘knightly family, the order being in its very essence mili- 
tary. Hence it was, perhaps, that the templars always 
|somewhat exceeded the hospitallers in consideration. 








THE ASSASSINS. 


Much about the same time with the Crusaders ap- 
peared among the Moslems in Syria, the sect, or order of 
the [smaelites, otherwise called assassins; where they 
obtained possession of ten strong hill-forts in Anti-Liba- 

*Sometimes, though less frequently, called grand 
(i.e. great) master. 
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nus, near Tortosa, and became the 
and Moslems alike. 
Our readers will recollect the original distinction of 


the Mahomedans into the upholders and opponents of) 


the legitimacy of the first three halifs. A portion of 
these last were named Ismaelites, and they were through- 
out the Abbasside dominions the secret favourers of the 
Fatimite khalifs. ‘towards the close of the eleventh 


century. a man named Hassan Sabah, a native of Persia, 


THE CRUSADERS. 





ay 


Tem : 





‘the numerous host of the enemy. The brave old war- 
rior, in indignation at such cowardice, rose from his bed, 
summoned his knights, had himself borne in a litter in 
the midst of them, and set forth against the infidels. On 
ithe way he was met with one of his barons, named God- 
'frey the Monk, who informed him that they had retired 
}on hearing of his approach. Joscelin got out of his litter, 


|sat on the ground, and with uplifted hands gave praise 


terror of Christians | young man refused to venture with so small a force against | portunity of going to Europe, he was one day, as he was 


playing at dice in a shop in the street, fallen upon and 
wounded in several places by a Breton knight. Suspicion 
fell at once on the king; but the knight, when seized and 
jtortured, declared that it was entirely his own act, done 
with the hope of receiving the royal favour and reward. 
As soon as the count was recovered, he went to Apulia, 
where King Roger gave him the county of Gargana, and 
he died before the period of his exile was expired. The 





who belonged to this sect, having been ill-treated in}aloud to God, who had granted him to affright the queen enraged at the stain cast on her fame, or at the 
Egypt, whither he had gone to protler his services to the heathen once more before his death, and he expired in | separation from her lover, now persecuted all his enemies 


khalif, resolved, on his return to his native country, to 
put in execution a plan which he had long since con- 
ceived, of turning the influence which he possessed as a 
leading member of the society to his private advantage. 


With this view he contrived to make himself master of 


the strong-hill fort of Alamoot (Eagle’s nest) in the 
north of Persian Irak. 
his power, which he gradually extended over a large 
tract of country, and as we have seen a settlement was 
also made in Syria, where the Ismaclites were numerous. 

It is said that Hassan held a secret doctrine, commu- 
nicated only to the heads of the order, which taught the 
moral indifference of human actions, and that therefore 
all means might be employed for the attainment of any 
proposed end. Terror he saw to be the most effectual 
mode of checking the opposition of kings and princes to 
his extension of dominion; and as a means of inspiring 


Here he fixed the chief seat of 


| the act. 

| ‘The Count of Edessa was the last of the original con- 
| querors ; he was valiant, prudent, frugal, and of simple 
| manners, but his virtues were thought to border on the 
‘neighbouring vices. His son was unlike him in almost 
levery respect. In person he was short and squat, pock- 
| marked, with thick black hair, prominent eyes, and a long 
‘nose. ‘Though he was liberal of his money, and expert 
lin knightly exercises, he had neither the courage nor the 
iskill of his noble father, and he knew no moderation in 
‘the indulgence of his sensual passions. ‘The efforts of 
| Beatrix, his noble and beautiful spouse, to reclaim him, 
were without effect. 


ZENGHI. 


A Turkish emir named Ak-sunkur, who held Aleppo 


most unrelentingly, and she so terrified the king, as to 
‘reduce him to a complete state of tutelage under her. 


MARRIAGE OF CONSTANCE OF ANTIOCH. 


The ambitious widow of Boemond made another at- 
tempt to regain the chief power in Antioch, in which 
she was aided by Pontius of Tripolis, and Joscelin II. of 
Edessa. The Joyal barons called on the king to come to 
their aid, and he lost no time in setting forth; but as 
Pontius refused him a passage through his territory, he 
had to proceed by sea from Bairoot to St. Simeon. His 
presence soon reduced all to order at Antioch, and he 
then led his troops against the Count of 'Tripolis, whom 
he defeated at Rugia. Pontius having made his submis- 
sion, the king confided the affairs of Antioch to a brave 
| baron of that state, named Roger Mansver, and returned 





it, he used, we are told, to select such youths among his | and some other towns in Syria, was in the wars, after) to Jerusalem. 


followers as he saw to be of an ardent, daring spirit, and 
having entertained them at a splendid banquet, where 
he dwelt on the felicity to be obtained by an implicit 
obedience to the commands of the invisible Imam Ismaél 
(in whose name he professed to act), and having given 
a soporific drug secretly to his intended proselyte, had 
him conveyed, when insensible, to a place where all the 
pleasures of sense awaited him. Having allowed him 
the enjoyment of them tll nature was exhausted, he gave 
him the drug again, and had him brought back to his 


place at the banquet, where he awoke him, and on hear- | 


ing his account of what he had experienced, assured him 
that he had actually been in paradise, and that death in- 
curred in obedience to the commands of the Imam would 
instantly obtain him re-admittance to its joys. Life now 
Was no longer of value in the eyes of the tedavee (devot- 
ed), as he was called, and at the command of Hassan, or 
his lieutenant, he cast itaway with rapture. These youths, 
whom he had instructed in various languages, and taught 
to assume all characters and disguises, were the agents 
who made the name of assassin* so formidable; for, as 
we have seen in the case of Mowdad and Ak-sunkur, 


they plunged their daggers fearlessly into the bosom of 


any prince or noble who was marked out as their victim. 

The appellation of the chief of the assassins was 
Sheikh-ul-Jibel (.Wountain-chief), so styled from his 
abode ; but the word sheikh signifying old man, as well 
as chief, the Latin writers called him the Old Man of 
the Mountain (Senex & monte), and the strangest ideas 
respecting him have, down to the present day, prevailed 
in Europe. 

Such, as we have described it, was the Christian do- 
minion in the East, and such the people among whom 
the old Count of Anjou was now to rule. A vigorous 
hand was required to hold the reins of government; un- 
fortunately, age had weakened the new king’s faculties, 
and he was himself governed first by flatterers, and then 
by his imperious consort. 


DEATH OF JOSCELIN OF EDESSA. 


The brave old Count Joscelin of Edessa was now 
snatched away by death, at the very time when his 
counsels and his valour were most needed for the defence 
of the realm. 

As the count was besieging a fortress near Aleppo, 


one of the towers, which had been undermined, fell and | 


buried him beneath the ruins. He was drawn out with 
difficulty, very much bruised and injured. The ‘Turks 
of Iconium came soon after and laid siege to a fortress 
belonging to Edessa, and Joscelin ordered his son, of the 
same name, to lead « body of troops to its relief; but the 


*The most probable derivation of this word is from 
hashish, the bang or opiate made from hemp-seed, which 
they were in the habit of using. 


ithe death of Malek Shah, taken and put to death by 
|‘Tdtdsh. His possessions were given to others, and his 
jonly son, named Emad-ed-deen, (Pillar of religion,) 
Zenghi, then but ten years of age, was left destitute.* 
When Zenghi grew up he entered the service of Socmon 
the son of Orthok; and afterwards served under Javali, 
| Mowdad, and Ak-sunkur, displaying on all occasions the 
|most daring valour, and the most ardent zeal for Islam, 
| On the death of Massood of Mosul, the Sultan Mahmoud 
‘conferred on Zenghi the government of all the country 
west of the Tigris, for he was aware of the necessity of 
juniting all against the Christians, and he judged no 
}one so fit as he to be entrusted with such extensive 
| power. 

Zenghi was the bitterest and the ablest foe the Chris- 
,tians had as yet encountered.t He was at the same time 
the justest and most upright ruler the Mahomedan pro- 
|vinces had seen for a long time. He curbed the inso- 
|lence of the great, and he protected the poor; he was 
| moderate in taxation, regular in the administration of 
|Justice, a strict maintainer of military discipline, but at 
|the same time the friend and protector of the soldier. 


COUNT HUGH DE PUISET. 


Count Hugh de Puiset, a native of Orleans, who came 
,to the Holy Land in the time of King Baldwin I., had 
jreceived from that prince the county of Joppa as a fief. 
| His son of the same name, married the niece of the pa- 
triarch Arnulf, who had already two sons by her former 
husband, Eustace Greiner. The Count of Joppa was 
the handsomest man, and the gallantest knight in the 
whole land, and he was loved and esteemed by all. The 
old king, however hated, him, as he suspected him, and 
probably not without reason, of an improper familiarity 
with his young queen; and at his instigation Hugh’s 
own step-son, Walter of Cesarea, accused him of high 
treason. The feudal court awarded a trial by battle, but 
on the appointed day the count did not appear, either 
conscious of guilt, or regarding the decision as unjust 
and unnatural, Sentence having been given against 
him, he sought aid of the Ascalonites, but when the king 
appeared before Joppa, he was abandoned by his vassals, 
and was obliged to submit; under the mediation of the 
patriarch, an agreement was effected, by which he was 
to quit the country for three years, and then to return 
and resume all his rights and possessions. 

But while Hugh was waiting at Jerusalem for an op- 





* We follow the history of the Attabegs in this account 
of Zenghi’s origin. According to others he was the son 
of Ak-sunkur the prince of Mosul, of whom we have 
already had occasion to speak. 

} Sanguinus is the name by which the Latin writers 
call him, and they shrewdly observe how well it ex- 
presses his nature, 





An invasion of the land of Antioch by Zenghi soon 
jrecalled the king thither, and when he had repelled the 
Turks, the barons, seeing their defenceless state, became 
urgent with him, as the feudal superior, to select a hus- 
band for the young princess among the’ nobles of the 
West. He assented to their wishes, and named several 
for their acceptance, among whom they chose Raymond 
the second son of William the duke of. Poitou, who had 
been in the Holy Land. A knight of the hospital 
was sent secretly to the court of England, where the 
young prince then was, to offer him the hand and pos- 
sessions of the heiress of Antioch. This secrecy was con- 
sidered requisite, lest Roger count of Apulia might, if he 
heard of it, renew his old claims on Antioch, and weaken 
the state by dissension. 

In the year 1136 Count Raymond arrived at Antioch. 
He had encountered many dangers on the way, for the 
Count of Apulia, having learned the object of his journcy, 
had laid plans for arresting him at the sea-ports of his 
states. By traveling in the guise of a poor pilgrim, and 
by dividing his train, making some precede, some follow 
him, Raymond contrived to elude the vigilance of his 
enemy. At Antioch other difficulties awaited him, for 
the Patriarch Arnulf, a man of many eminent qualities, 
and supported by a lerge proportion of the knights and 
people, had hoped, by forming a union of interest with 
the princess Eliza, to secure to himself the supreme 
power in Antioch, and to emancipate the patriarchate 
from the supremacy of Rome. Soon, however, both he 
and Raymond saw that they were necessary to one an- 
other, and an alliance was formed between them; Ray- 
mond consenting to hold his principality as a fief of the 
patriarch, and Arnulf engaging to gain him admittance 
into the town, and to unite him to the Princess Con- 
stance. 

This agreement brought, as its necessary consequence, 
breach of faith to the Princess Eliza on the part of the 
patriarch, but this he little heeded, and he even added 
mockery to it. He told her that it was ‘herself and not 
her young daughter that the count wished to marry. 
Full of joy, Eliza repaired to the church at the appointed 
time, and was not undeceived till she saw Raymond take 
the hand of Constance, and lead her to the altar. She 
hasted away to Laodicea, full of rage against both him 
and the patriarch, between whom the unity was certainly 
not of long continuance. 

Raymond was a youth of great size, strenzth, and 
beauty, though his years were so few, that his beard was 
not yet grown. He excelled the men of his time in 
knightly accomplishments, was generous, affable, and 
sincerely pious, and, a virtue rare in those days, chaste, 
and strictly faithful to his consort. But his virtues were 
shaded by a reckless passion for gaming, an impetuosity 
of temper, and a levity of mind which constantly led him 
to form engagements that he could not or would nat 
afterwards fulfil, 
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DEATH OF COUNT PONTIUS. 


Some time before this period the Prince of Damascus 
had made himself master of Paneas during the absence 
of its captain, who was with the royal army at Joppa, 
and the Damascenes advanced to Tripolis. Count Pon- 
tius led his troops against them, and a bloody battle en- 
sued, in which the count was made a prisoner. The 





proachable in his morals; but his personal appearance 
was unprepossessing, his stature being low and mean, 
and his hair and complexion dark ; hence he was called 
the Moor, and in derision, Handsome Jehn ( Aulo-ioan- 
nes). He had the weakness, common to ordinary or 
deformed people, of attempting to conceal his defects by 
dress, and the cut of his hair and of his shoes was a matter 
of no small importance in his eyes, But this little defect 


Turks were ignorant of the rank of their captive, till detracted nought from his nobler qualities. 


informed by some Syrian Christians of Mount Lebanon. 


He magnanimously pardoned those who had conspired 


The brave Pontius was instantly put to death, but his to deprive him of his rights; and when he had restored 
son and successor Raymond took a severe vengeance on | tranquility in the interior he turned his arms against the 
the Syrians of Lebanon for this piece of treachery ; for, |'Turks, whom he drove out of Phrygia and Pamphylia, 
invading their territory, he made a large number of them then led his forces to the Danube, and chastised the 


prisoners, whom he brought to Tripolis, and put to death | Pechenegans and the Servians. 


with the most cruel tortures. 


DANGER OF THE KING. 


In the year 1137, Zenghi came and laid siege to 
Barin, or Monsferrandus, in the territory of ‘Tripolis. 
Count Raymond instantly applied to the king for aid, 
and Fulk put himself at the head of six thousand men 
to come to the relief of that important fortress. But, 
either through ignorance or design, his guide led him 
through narrow and difficult passes of the mountains, 
which exposed the troops to attack without the means of 
defence. Zenghi, on learning how the royal troops were 
situated, lost no time in coming to attack them. ‘The 
Christians were defeated, many valiant knights were 
slain, and the king fled with a few, and shut himself up 
in Monsferrandus; the infantry were all slaughtered or 
made prisoners. Raymond of Antioch, and Joscelin of 
Edessa, immediately assembled their troops, to go to the 
relief of their liege. The Patriarch of Jerusalem, as the 


kingdom was now nearly destitute of fighting men, |him in possession of Aleppo, Shaizar, Hama, and Emesa. 
having enjeined a rigid fast, hastened to Joppa to look |He then entered the imperial camp, and took the oath of 





He now resolved to 
assert his claim to the dominion of Cilicia and Antioch. 
In the year 1137 he entered Cilicia at the head of a 
powerful army, and specdily made himself master of the 
whole country, and menaced Antioch. This was just at 
the time that King Fulk had got out of Monsferrandus, 
and Raymond instantly applied to him as his liege lord 
to come and defend him against the Greeks ; but Fulk re- 
plied that he must defend his own realm against the in- 
fidels of Ascalon and Damascus, and bade him make the 
best terms he could with the emperor, who was at least 
a Christian. 


THE EMPEROR IN SYRIA. 


The emperor was before the gates of Antioch when 
Raymond returned to that city. During several days he 
assailed its walls without effect, and at length the prudent 
men on both sides succeeded in bringing about an ac- 
commodation, Raymond agreeing to give up Antioch, 
so soon as the emperor should have conquered and put 


out for the arrival of pilgrims, and hardly had he arrived | fealty ; the banner of the empire was displayed from the 


there, when four ships were descried in the offing making | 


for the harbour; as they approached, the crosses which 
they wore became visible on the garments of both men 
and women, and filled the spectators with joy and hope. 
Moved by the entreaties of the patriarch, the pilgrims as 
soon as they had landed, took arms, and, preceeded by 
that prelate bearing the true cross, set forth for Monsfer- 
randus. 





top of the loftiest tower of the citadel, and the emperor 
departed and took up his winter-quarters at ‘Tarsus. 
This treaty was kept a profound secret from Zenghi, 
between whom and the emperor an interchange of pre- 
sents and courtesies had taken place. But in the spring 
(1138) the war commenced, by Raymond's seizing, in 
violation of the truce, and putting in irons, all the mer- 
chants of Aleppo who were at Antioch. The imperial 


But Fulk was ignorant of the effoits made by his}army marched against Aleppo, whose inhabitants in- 


faithful subjects, and famine began to he felt in the for- 
tress. He therefore lent a willing car to the proposals 
of Zenghi, who, aware of the approach of relief, feign- 
ing an extreme regard for the high birth and dignity of 
those who were in the fort, offered a free passage to the 
king and his knights, the liberation of Raymond of Tri- 
polis, who was now in his hands, and other prisoncrs, 
on condition of his giving up the fort and paying fifty 
thousand pieces of gold. When they came out, they 
were treated with the utmost respect and courtesy by 
Zenghi and his emirs, and the attabeg presented the 
king with a dress of honour. As Fulk was proceeding 
through the plain of Acre, he met the troops that were 
coming, when too late, to his relief, and he returned to 
Jerusalem with the patriarch and the pilgrims. 

The oriental historians relate on this occasion the fol- 
lowing honourable trait of Zenghi. 

After this, Zenghi took Cafartab and Marra from the 
Christians. Those who had Jost their property, or the 
descendants of such as had lost it, when Marra was 
taken by the Franks in the year 1099, came to the at- 
tabeg requiring to be reinstated. Zenghi demanded to 
see their titles ; “« We have them not,” said they ; “ when 
the Franks came they seized our goods and destroyed 
our titles.” He then sent and had the registers at Aleppo 
examined, and all those whose names were found sect 
down as paying tax for any property, were put in pos- 
session of it forthwith. 


THE EMPEROR JOHN. 


When Alexius died, in the year 1118, an ineffectual 
attempt was made by the empress to secure the succes- 
sion for the husband of the princess Anna. But Bryen- 
nius wanted vigour of character, and his learned and 
ambitious wife bitterly laments that she was not the man 
instead of him. 

The Emperor John was a man possessing many noble 
qualities, of great valour and conduct in war, and irre- 


| 


| 








stantly sent to call Zenghi, who was besieging Emesa, 
to their aid. Zenghi sent the militia of Aleppo to the 
defence of their homes, and he himself approached the 
imperial army with all his forces. At the same time he 
despatched an envoy to the sultan at Bagdad, calling on 
him for aid against the Greeks. 

The emperor conquered, after a gallant resistance, the 
town of Buzaa, near the Euphrates, which he gave to 
Joscelin of Edessa; he then advanced against Aleppo, 
but want of water and provisions soon obliged him to 
raise the siege. He took Atsareb, and invested Shaizar. 
After an incessant conflict of ten days, during which 
the emperor, whose golden helm rendered him conspi- 
cuous among the warriors, displayed the utmost valour, 
the town was stormed, and all of its inhabitants who did 
not sue for baptism were slaughtered without mercy. 
The citadel, however, still held out. While the hottest 
of the engagement was going on, Joscelin and Ray- 
mond had been playing at dice in their tent, for Zenghi 
had been unceasing in his efforts to sow dissension be- 
tween them and the emperor, who, disgusted with their 
conduct, lent a willing ear to the proposals of the emir 
of Shaizar, who agreed to pay him tribute, and sent him 
a large sum of moncy, and many rich presents, among 
which was a cross of brilliant stone, made, as was said, 
by order of Constantine the Great, and which had fallen 
into the hands of the Turks when the emperor Romanus 
became the captive of Alp Arslan. The emperor accord- 
ingly set fire to his beleaguering machines, and departed 
from before the town, highly displeased with the conduct 
of his Latin allies. 


THE EMPEROR AT ANTIOCH. 


Greatly to the annoyance of Raymond and Joscelin, 
the emperor resolved to enter Antioch, and give his 
troops some days’ rest there. He made his entry with 
althe pomp of victory; clergy and people advanced to 
meet him; the sound of music, the songs of praise, the 





shouts of joy filled the air. He proceeded along the 
streets, which were adorned with costly hangings and 
the images of saints, mounted on horseback, the counts 
Raymond and Joscelin, on foot, holding the bridle of his 
horse; and, entering the church of St. Peter returned 
thanks to Heaven for the successes which had crowned 
his arms. He thence advanced to the palace, in which 
he acted as its owner, and distributed rich presents to the 
barons, knights, and people. 

After a few days he called before him Raymond, Jos- 
celin, and the barens of the land, and required that the 
citadel should be delivered up to him, as Antioch was 
the only fit place of arms for their future operations 
against the Turks. As he only required what Raymond 
had already promised, all were confused and kept silence ; 
till at length the wily Joscelin replied, «* What you have 
spoken, most gracious lord, was spoken as_ by the Spirit 
of God, and your anxiety for the weal of the Latin 
Christians is well known unto us. But by our feudal 
rules the prince cannot grant what you have so justly 
required, without the consent of all his barons; where- 
fore give us time for deliberation.” The noble minded 
emperor yielded a willing assent, and Joscelin withdrew, 
Raymond still remaining in the presence. 

Immediately Joscelin had a report spread among the 
people, that the barons had sold the town to the Greeks, 
and that all the Latins were to be expelled from it. They 
grasped their arms, filled the streets with tumult, and ill- 
treated all the Greeks whom they met; Joscelin, then 
mounting his horse, rode to the palace, and rushing into 
the imperial presence, pictured the tumult and the dan- 
ger in the strongest colours to the emperor, who, in ap- 
prehension for his safety, agreed to recede from his de- 
mands, and promised to leave the city the next day. The 
commotion was then easily stilled, and the emperor, who 


| Was anxious to return to his capital, made no enquiry, 


and departed, promising to come again to their aid. 
Four years afterwards, (1142,) the emperor appeared 
again in Syria, with the intention of forming Antioch, 
Cilicia, and Cyprus, into a a principality for his youngest 
son Manuel. He besieged Antioch without success, and 
as in the following spring he was preparing to renew his 
operations against it, he happened one day, at the chase, 
to wound himself in the hand with a poisoned arrow, 
which he was about to discharge at a wild boar. He would 
not permit his arm to be amputated, and he died of the 
wound, His son Manuel, whom he named as his sue- 
cessor, immediately led back the army to Constantinople, 
to maintain his claims against his elder brother Isaac, 
and the apprehensions of the Latins were dissipated. 


ZENGHV’S AMBASSADOR AT BAGDAD. 


The artifice above mentioned of Count Joscelin, re- 
minds us of a similar one employed much about the 
same time at Bagdad. 

The author of an Arabic work named the History of 
the Attabegs, having spoken of the envoy sent to Sultan 
Massood by Zenghi, at the time the Grecks were before 
Shaizar, thus proceeds : 

“The envoy, who was the cadi Kemal-ed-deen, re- 
lated to my father as follows :—* When Zenghi ordered 
me to go and lay before the sultan the lamentable state 
of Syria, the number of the enemies of Islam, and the 
need there was of aid, I said to him, ‘It is to be feared 
that the Christians want to get the whole country, and 
that the sultan may employ this pretext for sending his 
troops into Syria, and reducing it again under his yoke.’ 
—‘On the other hand,’ replied Zenghi, ‘if the Christians 
want to get Syria, and they take Aleppo, it is all over 
with Islam in this country ; and at all events, it is better 
that Syria should be in the hands of the Mussulmans, 
than in those of the infidels.” I went then to Bagdad 
and did as I was directed, but the sultan at first only 
made me fine promises and sent no troops. Meanwhile 
Zenghi ceased not to write to me to urge the departure 
of an army, and it was in vain for me to solicit the sul- 
tan, as I got nothing but promises. When I saw the 
sultan’s want of zeal in the matter, I called the man who 
had accompanied me in my journey, and said to him, 
‘Here, take this money, and go and distribute it among 
the rabble of the city, and be next Friday with all of 
them at the mosk of the palace, and as soon as the 
preacher gets up into the pulpit, you must all stand up 
and call the Mussulmans to arms, with these words, 
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204 THE CRUSADERS. 


© Islam! Oreligion! O Mahomed! After that you! minority of her son Baldwin, and she and the young |have from a man well learned in history. At the time 
leave the mosk and come to the sultan’s palace and_ prince were crowned and anointed together in the church |of the taking of Edessa, there was at the court of the 
I will take on me to have the of the Holy Sepulchre, in presence of the prelates and | King of Sicily, a Mussulman of Africa, a man of piety, 
land of great learning. The king took great pleasure in 
conversing with him, and made more of him than of the 
CAPTURE OF EDESSA. [priests and monks of his court. This prince had some 
ltime before sent a fleet to the coast of Afiica, and news 
got up, tore his raiment, cast his turban on the carth,| Count Joscelin, instead of residing at Edessa, and pro- leant that it had taken a number of prisoners and a rich 
and began to ery with all his might. At this signal the! secuting the war against the Turks, like his brave father, /booty. ‘The king was then in the midst of his court, 
crowd that had been collected began to shed tears and to fixed his above at ‘T'ellbasher, in order to enjoy his plea- | with the African sage beside him. This man was slum- 
utter the most horible cries; the congregation could not! sures remote from alarms. Zenghi, who had deeply at} bering, and appeared asleep. The king roused him, and 
resist it, they all stood up, and the mosk resounded with! heart the conquest of this bulwark of the Latin power, isaid, ‘Doctor hast thou heard how we have treated the 
groans and Jamentations. ‘I'he service was interrupted,| suddenly collected a large army, and appeared before its Mussulmans ? Where was thy Mahomed then, that 
the people hurried in a tumult to the sultan’s palace, | walls on the 14th of November, 1144, Seven large |he did not come to their aid ?’—* He was assisting at the 
and people and soldiers might be seen all at once} wooden towers were raised against the city, which the | taking of Edessa,’ replied the sage. At these words all 
collected round the palace, weeping, sobbing, and with) inhabitants, without distinction of age or sex, gallantly |}who were present began to laugh, but the king said, 
loud cries calling for war. ‘The disorder soon became) defended. Meantime, the miners of Aleppo made their|«This is no subject for laughter; by God, this man 
general, the sultan in a tremor asked what was the mean-| Way to the walls, which they undermined, and propped | knows well what he says.’ He was much affected by 
“Tis the people,’ said some one, ‘who! with timber. Before they set fire to the timber, Zenghi, those words, and as the news soon came of the entrance 
are in insurrection because you do not send your armies] anxious to spare the effusion of blood, sent into the town, lof Zenghi into Edessa, he thought nothing of the suc- 
to the holy war.’—*‘ Let the cadi come hither,’ replied he,| offering to give any two hostages they should demand for | cesses of his fleet, so much importance did the Chris- 
I instantly appeared before him, not without fear, but re-| the safety of two of the inhabitants, who would come out |tians attach to the preservation of that city.” 
solved to be sincere and to tell the truth, As soon as he| and view the state of the mines. These offers were re-| This author also relates that he had it from good au- 
saw me he said, * Cadi, wherefore this tumult ’"—*’Tis! jected by the Latin archbishop, who every moment ex- |thority, that Zenghi had after his death appeared to a 
the people,’ replied I, «who are afraid of being extermi-| pected aid from Joscelin. The props were then set on | pious Moslem in adream. ‘ How hath God disposed of 
nated, or of being forced to turn Christians. Doubtless,’| fire, the walls and towers fell with a loud crash, the |thee?” said the dreamer. “God hath forgiven me my 
added I, «the sultan is not aware of the little distance} Turks poured in at the breach in myriads, resistance was | sins,” replied the glorified emir. « And wherefore ?”— 
there is between him and the enemy. There is but a! vain ; the inhabitants of all orders fled in terror and dis- | Because I took Edessa,” was the reply. 
weck’s march. If the Christians take Aleppo, they will] order to the citadel, but the Latin garrison refused them} These anecdotes, besides serving to show that the 
lay your empire waste, and come to Bagdad by the Eu-; admission, as the archbishop was not there. Men and | Moslems were not behind their Christian cotemporaries 
phrates, and by land, without there being any barriers) women, and children, priests and warriors, fell beneath |in superstition, evince the importance of Edessa in their 
strong enough to stop them.’ In a word, I made him see) the Turkish scimitar, At length the warlike prelate eyes. In the West the intelligence of its capture was 
the danger of his position, and made it so plain to him,| came hastening from the breach, the gates were opened, |heard with dismay, and it gave occasion to the second 
that he saw, as one may say, the enemy with his eyes.| but it was now too late, and he fell himself among the | great Crusade. 
‘Well then,’ replied he, ‘rid me of this populace, and] slain, piereed by an arrow. Thousands lost their lives in 
take what troops you will. You wiil set out with them, the crush at the gate. DEATH OF ZENGHI. 
and the rest shall follow without delay.’ af Zenghi made every effort to put an end to the slaugh- | Two ycars after the capture of Edessa, as the valiant 
“ then w ent back to the multitude and informed them | ter. He himself rescued the Syrian archbishop out of |Zenghi, who was now sixty years old, was besieging a 
of the sultan’s reply : I enjoined them to disperse, which| the hands of some ‘Turks, who had _ stripped and were | jlace named Jabar, on the Euphrates, which was held 
they did on the instant; after which T selected twenty flogging him, and on learning his rank gave him suit- hy the Khoords, he was fallen upon and murdered in his 
thousand horse out of the army, and sent word to Zen-| able clothing. When he reproached him with not having don by some of his slaves, whom he had menaced with 
ghi, telling th t I only wanted time to join him. Phe) surrendered the town, and saved the lives of 00 M00Y | 1 enent The sniemins ‘table ‘Veale escape into 
sultan had given me leave to depart, and even pressed | people, the prelate replied, « God hath given thee the | jabar, and it was from the garrison that the troops of 
me to be as speedy as possible. I passed with my troops suesary, 60 make thy name great and illustrious amons'| Zenghi learned the fate of their prince. His servants 
to the western bank of the Tigris, but just I was setting! kings, and we can now look on the face of our lord with- | rd 


‘ : , ; 2 | ‘ : ran to his bed and found him in the agonies of death. 
forth, I received from Zenghi the news of the departure! out fear, since we have done our duty, and have Not | « ‘Thus ended Zenghi. A fine morning, he reached not 
4 . - ,’ 


of the Greeks, and orders to thank the sultan as well as! broken oar oaths,” —* Right, bishop,” said Zenghi, leo the evening; his power left him, death triumphed over 
his troops, as they were not now required, I then went} = those who keep their faith _— to the death, find ‘him, his troops and his armies could not defend him, his 
to the sultan, but he insisted on the necessity of sending | favour both with God and man. | wealth and his palaces availed him nought, his slaves 
an army into Syria, in order, he said, to annihilate the| | The citadel surrendered the following day ; the garri-| ind his warriors stopped not the course of fate, his 
Franks, and to drive them out of the country, but in|) son w a riage to retire, but all the other Franks were forts and his provinces saved him not from destruction, 
reality, to open a way into Syria for his troops, and ” put te death, while the politic — treated with ‘his hopes were deceived, he reached the end of his career 
reduce it under his authority, I was obliged to exert all favour the Syrians and Armenians, leaving them in UN~ | deserted by his slaves and his friends. Ah! what a star 
my powers on the vizier and the ministers, aad T suc-| disturbed possession of their properties ; and he enjoined lof Tslem then will eclipsed! What an ocean of good- 
ceeded in getting the troops recalled to the east bank, | _ ageegl whom he set over them, to ay no taxes | ness was then dried up! What a full-moon of noble 
ah medal moet He en dre uae then et What a Hon cane ten the rey 
’ Sa jof another! ‘he height of his citadels saved him not ; 
places beyond the buphrates. __ {the back of his horses was no refuge.” 
: es ; , : The capture of Edessa caused the greatest J°Y| ‘The Arabian author thus moralises at great length on 
In the year 1139, the Christians ace alliance with | through the =Mahomedan world. “3 After this Con | the death of Zenghi, and then gives abundant instances 
Anar, who governed Damascus, gest me nghi. 7 he} quest," says the author of the History of the Attabegs, ‘of his virtues and great qualities, throwing into the shade 
attabeg feared to encounter their united force, and re-| “Islam put out her horns in the country, and displayed ‘everything that might prove injurious to his fame. 
tired to Emesa. 'he allies, who were encamped on the} her strength and the signs of victory.” According to| = 
Meidan (Mead or Plain) before Damascus, wee raised bins it was omen signalised by miracles, and the open | ANECDOTES OF ZENGHI 
their banners with clash of cymbal and clangor of! favour of Heaven. 
trumpet, and marched against Paneas, whose emir had} “I have been told,” says he, “by many persons of) The following traits of character in Zenghi are not 
declared for Zenghi. After a gallant resistance, the for-| good credit, that on the day of the capture of Edessa, | without interest. 
tress surrendered, and, according to agreement, it was| the sheikh (abbot) Aboo Abdallah, a learned and pious} «I have heard my father say,”* says the author just 
delivered up to the King of Jerusalem. man, detached from the world, and in great repute for | quoted, “that Zenghi had a handsome countenance, with 
This was the last military exploit of the king. As, in| some acts approaching to the miraculous, being in his|a brown complexion, and blue eyes. His life was one 
the autumn of the year 1143, he was with a splendid] cell, came forth with his countenance radiant with joy.|of the most glorious; never did any one exhibit more 
train accompanying the queen in an excursion from} He seated himself beside some persons there, and cried, | activity and intelligence in the conduct of affairs. His 
Acre to an agreeable place in the vicinity, some of the} *‘ One of our brethren has just told me that Zenghi is en- subjects lived in perfect security under him, and the 
attendants who were on before, put a hare up out of aj tered this very day into Edessa, of which event he was a feeble stood not in dread of the strong. 
furrow. They pursued her with loud shouts, and the} witness.’ He then said, ‘Go, Zenghi! such an act will| «To give an instance of his justice, I have heard my 
king, who passionately loved the chase, made ready his| do thee no hurt,’ which he repeated several times. They | father say, that ene winter, when Zenghi came to our 
hunting-spear, and galloped forwards with such impetu-| marked the day, and found that it was that of the capture | residence at Jezireh-ben-Omar,tone of his emirs, who 
osity that his horse fell with him. His head was bruised} of Edessa. Shortly after, some soldiers who came direct | went to lodge at a Jew’s, turned his host out of the house, 
against the saddle, and he was taken up speechless, and{ from the army, said to the sheikh, ‘the moment we saw | Zenghi, to give his troops a lesson in discipline, instantly 
brought to Acre, where he died on the fourth day. His| thee mounting the ramparts of Edessa, and crying, God | gave orders for them to quit the town, and encamp in 
body was conveyed to Jerusalem, and placed by those of] is great! God is great ! we had no more doubt of the | the open country, though it was then the winter, and the 
his predecessors. success of our arms.’ ‘he sheikh asserted in vain, that 
Fulk left two sons, Baldwin, aged thirteen, and Amal-|he had not left bis cell, they maintained that they had | * The father of our author had held an important post 
ric, aged seven years. ‘he queen Melisenda, a woman] seen him with their eyes.” under Zenghi, and knew him intimately. 
of masculine spirit, undertook the government for the} Again he says, “Here is another anecdote, which ¥} + A town on the Tigris, the author’s birth-place, 


will 
raise the people there, 
same thing done by another person in the mosk of the) barons of the kingdom. 
sultan.’ 

« As soon then as Friday was come, just at the mo- 





ment when the preacher was commencing, my —s 


ing of all this. 


after which I returned to Zenghi.” 


DEATH OF KING FULK. 
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THE CRUSADERS. 





ground | It was for this reason that I told thee to take the purse 
to him.” 

The preceding anecdote shows the awe which people 
The following one isa still stronger 


soldiers were obliged to pitch their tents on 
covered with mud and water.” 

«“ He would not suffer bis emirs to purchase lands; and 
he used to say to them, ‘ As long as I am master of the stood in of Zenghi. 
what need have ye of landed property? The proof of it: One day while Zenghi was at Jezireh, he 
military benefices which I give you, ought went with a small retinue to take an airing on the river. 

Is it not true that, if I lost my states, He found the boatman asleep. Que waked him, saying, 
jose your possessions? Besides, When “Come! to thy pest!” The boatman looked, and beheld 
n the hands of the officers of the prince, it Zenghi, and instantly dropped dead. All etlorts to restore 
gives them an opportunity of abusing their credit to the him to animation were unavailing.* 
injury of the people.’ « Zenghi,” says our author, “ was terrible in regard to 

« Doubtless,” says our author, “the prosperity of a the respect due to women. ‘T’o offer an insult to a 
state is the fruit of a good administratiun of justice, and woman, especially to the wife of a soldier, was one of 
of great care to avert the aggressions of strangers. Who- those faults which he never pardoned. He used to say 
ever knew the principality of Mosul, as it was before the on this subject, ‘ My soldiers never quit me in my wars ; 
time of Zenghi, can judge for himself how much it gained I am the cause of their living away from their families. 
under his government. My father used to say to me, If we do not take care to prevent any attempt being 
«I remember the condition that Mosul, that mother or made on the honour of their wives, the women will be 
queen of cities, was in, at the commencement of the lost, they will give themselves up to vice.’ Here is an 
The greater part of the town was in instance which proves the horror he had of this kind of 











reign of Zenghi. 
ruins. But in proportion as his authority became strong, crimes, and his detestation of them. 
the country began to enjoy peace, the evil-doers were government of Jezireh to one of his emirs, named Barbati, 
restrained, and the Moslems crowded to it. Mosul was’ a man who enjoyed his utmost confidence. He heard 
then seen to adorn itself with stately edifices. Zenghi) that the emir was leading a disreputable life, and devoting 
built there several palaces; he had the walls of the city | himself to the other sex. He instantly called Salah-ed- 
raised, and the ditches deepened ; he also opened a new | deen (Safety of Religion), his great chamberlain (emir 


gate, which was called Emediyah, from his own name hajeb), and ordered him to set out immediately, and | 


Emed-ed-deen. He also planted gardens around the! enter Jezireh suddenly, and seize Barbati, mutilate him, 
town. Before his time the fruit there was scarce; put out his eyes, and then sct him on across. Salah-ed- 
grapes were sold by the pound, and when the seller deen set out at once and came to Jezireh. He behaved 
wanted to cut a bunch, he used the knife, taking great, kindly at first to Barbati, and said to him, ‘Our master 
care not to let a single one fall to the ground; but in salutes thee; he wishes to exalt thee in honour and 
Zenghi’s reign, one could have as much fruit as one dignity, and nominates thee to the government of Aleppo. 
wished.” Get ready to set forth; thou wilt go down the Tigris 

Zenghi lived on terms of great familiarity with his, with thy goods, and come to Mosul to pay thy respects 
officers and ministers. He generally made trial of them to him.’ The wretch believed these words, and was 
himself, by which means it rarely happened that he was quite enchanted. He instantly had all his goods, small 
mistaken in the characters of the persons whom he se- and great, put on board a boat, but the moment he was 
For example he had a servant. | preparing to depart, he was seized, and underwent the 
All his goods were 
From 


lected for places of trust. 
named Sailetoo, to whom he gave one day some sweet-| punishment designed for him. 
meats, with directions to keep them for him. Sailetoo! confiscated, the smallest thing not being omitted, 
took them, and wrapping them up in a napkin, placed that moment the emirs took care not to imitate his con- 
them in his bosom. He always carried them about him, duct. Now admire the wisdom of Zenghi, observe how 
that he might have them ready whenever Zenghi should well his measures were taken. He chose his chief emir 
call for them. He thus carried them an entire year.) for this affair; he directed him to have recourse to artifice, 
One day Zenghi suddenly said to him, “ Where are my lest the governor should be mad enough to revolt, and 
sweetmeats ?”—*“ Here they are,” replied he, drawing give occasion to some disorder. Observe also the great 
them out of his bosom. 
“ There is a man,” said he, “ fit to govern atown.” He wretch, he promised him a magnificent government, he 
shortly after gave him the government of a castle, which made him bring forth all his wealth, and when he saw 
post he held till the death of the prince. Zenghi was that there was nothing wanting, he seized him. Is it) 
very charitable; every Friday he distributed a hundred not evident that if he had acted in a diflerent manner, a 
pieces of gold in alms among the pOor, besides what he good portion of Barbati’s property would have been put 
gave on the ordinary week days, | the hands of a} beyond recovery ?” 

confidential person. Our author 48 that, as he was! Few of our readers, we apprehend, will feel disyosed | 
riding out one day, his horse stumbled with»him, and to join in these eulogies of Zenghi and Salah-ed-de« n, | 
had like to fall. He immediately called to him one of his, but orientals must, to a certain extent, be judged by 
emirs, named Beliman, and said some words to him, which oriental maxims, and the nature of eastern governments 
the emir did not hear, and which he did not dare to make does not permit of the regular administration of justice 
him repeat. He instantly became alarmed, went straight in the case of great offenders, to which we are accustomed 
home, and began to take his leave of his wife and chil- in Europe. The same was the case in the West during 
dren, fully resolved to go and seek refuge in some foreign the middle ages, and hence we so often read of powerful 
country. His wife, in amazement, asked what he had noblemen being assassinated by order of their sovereign, | 
done, what crime he had committed. Beliman told her such being the only way to punish them for their crimes, | 
the whole affair. “ Nassir-ed-deen (Victory of Religion) as their power enabled them to set the ordinary tribunals 
has a friendship for thee; go to him, and do as he will at defiance. Zenghi, as a good ruler, esteemed it his 
direct thee.” —« I fear (said Beliman) he will be against first duty to maintain the peace and tranquillity of his 
my taking to flight, and in that case Iam a lost man.” states, and he probably knew that a rebellion would be 
His wife, however, persisted, and at last prevailed on the consequence of his proceeding openly against a man 
him to go. When Nassir-ed-deen had heard the story, whose guilt he had ascertained. We may blame the 
he began to laugh, and said to Beliman, « Here, take this system of oriental society, but we should be slow abso- | 
purse of gold, and go with it to the prince. That is|lutely to condemn the man who acted as he thought for | 
what he bade thee to do.”—*“ Allah, Allah!” cried Beli- | the best. | 





| 


man ; “I recover my spirits; I come again to life.” —« Go, 

be not afraid,” said Nassir-ed-deen ; “he wanted nothing) On the whole, viewed as an oriental prince, the most 
else of thee.” Beliman carried the money to Zenghi, valuable traits in whose character, in the eyes of his 
who bade him distribute it among the poor. When he! subjects, are generosity, justice, and extreme rigour in | 
lad done so, he went back to Nassir-ed-deen, and said to| the punishment of offenders, Zenghi is not undeserving | 
him, * But how didst thou know he wanted this purse ”| 

—*’Tis his custom on such a day as this to distribute} * It was probably this dread which he inspired that | 
that sum among the poor. He usually sends to me for| caused Zenghi’s death, by giving his slaves the energy | 
it the evening before, but this time he had forgotten it.| of despair. The same was the case with Mahomed 
I heard that his horse had stumbled, and had like to) Aga, the uncle and predecessor of the present king of 
have thrown him, and also knew that he had told thee to| Persia, who was assassinated in a precisely similar man- 
come to me, and I judged that he had recollected the alms. | ner by his own slaves. 














He had given the} 


Zenghi was greatly pleased. prudence of Salah-ed-deen ; he began by deceiving the 
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lof the praises bestowed on him by the eastern historians, 
jand we may safely give him a place among the great 
characters of the times of the Crusades.* 


| DESTRUCTION OF EDESSA, 


Seif-ed-deen, (Sword of Religion,) and Noor-ed-deen, 
(Light of Religion,) the sons of Zenghi, seized on his 
dominions as svon as they learned his death. The 
former fixed himself at Mosul, the latter at Aleppo. 
They mutually distrusted each other, but, fearing that 
their enemies might take advantage of their disunion, 


‘\they agreed to have an interview and arrange their dif- 


ferences. Seif-ed-deen advanced towards Syria, and Noor- 
ed-deen set forth to mect him. When the latter, who 
was the younger, beheld his brother at a distance, he 
dismounted from his horse, and he bent down and kissed 
the ground when he was come nigh untohim. Seif-ed- 
deen also alighted, and they embraced and shed tears. 
Then said Seif-ed-deen, « Why didst thou not come 
sooner? Wert thou in fear of me !—Nay my brother, 
'what thou didst fear did never come into my mind. Of 
|what good would life, of what good would the whole 
world be unto me, if I were capable of doing injury to 
my brother?” They gave each other many marks of 
affection, and then departed each to his own abode.+ 
Shortly after, Noor-ed-deen received intelligence of 
ithe revolt of Edessa; for when Count Joscelin heard of 
the death of Zenghi, he wrote to the people of that town, 
calling upon them to revelt, and admit him into the city. 
In an evil hour for them they consented, and Joscelin was 
but six days in the town, when Noor-ed-deen appeared 
with ten thousand men before its gates. As the citadel was 
in the hands of the ‘Turks, the only hope of safety for the 
Edessenes lay in flight, and in the middle of the night, 
|men, women, and children, they quitted the town, but 
before they were all out of it, they were assailed both 
within and without the walls; the arrows fell like hail, 
the awful stillness of the night rendered more dreadful 
the shout of the victor, the wail of the victim. “O cloud 
lof wrath!” exclaims the Syrian historian, “O day 
|without mercy! O night of death! dawn of hell, and day 
of destruction, which arose over the hapless Edessenes, 
children of a once enviable city.” The Latin knights, 
and about two thousand of the Edessenes, alone forced 
their way through, but most of these last fell in the 
pursuit. Joscelin reached Samosata a fugitive, and alone. 

It was computed that thirty thousand Christians had 
perished in the two captures of Edessa. Noor-ed-deen 
treated the unhappy city with the utmost rigour: sixteen 
thousand people were sold into slavery, the town and 
citadel were destroyed, and only a few poor people were 
left to dwell among the ruins. 


Such was the fate of Edessa; and thus, within less 
than half a century from the conquest, were lost the 
Latin possessions beyond the Eupliretes. But another 
great crusade is in preparation in the West; the voice of 
St. Bernard, the illustrious abbot of Clairvaux, is rousing 
the warriors of France and Germany to arms for the 
defence of the Holy Land. New armies of pilgrims are 
assembling, and monarchs are about to lead them over 
the Bosphorus, to combat the enemies of Christ. 


* The Arabian writers apply the term Shahed, 7. e. 
Martyr, both to Zenghi and his son Noor-ed-deen, be- 
cause, though neither of them was actually slain in 
fighting for the faith, their merit was as great as that of 
the actual martyrs. 

¢ See the meeting of Esau and Jacob, Gen. xxxiii. 


END OF THE FIRST SERIES. 


The continuation or Second Series will be published 


in the next volume of the Select Circulating Library.— 


aD. 
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206 JOANNA BAILLIE” S ‘DRAMAS. 








Dramas: 


BY JOANNA 


HENRIQUEZ: 


A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE 
BAILLIE. a 


ACTS. 


— PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 
MEN. 
Tur Kine or Castrix (ALonzo, surnamed the Noble), 
Having given in the Journal of Belles Lettres (the | Dox Henniqvez, his General. 
| Don Cartos, a noble Soldier, attached to Henriquez. 


Bie 4 , by Miss Bailli | Antont1o, a young Gentleman in love with Mencia. 
opinions of these new dramas by iss Baillie, it is not | Bacvrmazan. 


Introduction. 





cover accompanying this work) various commendatory | 


necessary for us, before submitting them to our readers, | Bras, a Youth in the Service of Leonora. 
to say more than that they justify all that has been writ-| A Friar, Confessor to Henriquez. 
| Dizco, Steward to Henriquez. 


ten in their favour, and to add that we have transposed | ~ 
Courtirrs, Conressons, ATTENDANTS, JarLers, &c. 


the order in which they appear in their three original 
: WOMEN, 


Lronona, Wife of Henriquez. 
Mencia, Sister to Leoncra. 
The first volume contains a continuation of the Plays | Inez, an Attendant of Leonora. 
on the Passions, consisting of Romiero, the Alienated | Scene, the Castle of Henriquez,a few leagues from 
‘the Town of Zamora, and in the said Town. 


octavo volumes, and that for the present we withhold a 


portion of the whole for future consideration. 


Manor, Henriquez, and the Martyr. The first three are 


on Jealousy, and are therefore properly separated so as Time, the beginning of the Thirteenth Century. 
We shall enumerate — 
ACT I. 
SCENE IL.—A Grove near the Castle. 
Enter Dizco witha Letter, muttering to himself before 
he speaks aloud. 


to give more immediate variety. 
the plays not included in our present volume when we 


ascertain how much space those that we now desire to 





insert will occupy. 


Diego. The honour of the house of Altavera, 
Of all those chiefs, whose bread I and my sires 
{So many years have ate without reproach, 

The greater number of the dramas contained in the} Must it be sullied now ?—Diego Furnez 
following volumes have been written many years ago ;|Must take upon him, then, th’ informer’s office, 
It was my intention not to| With all its paltry baseness and concealment. 


To Altavera’s lords, with manly freedom, 
death, they should have been offered to some of the |My fathers spoke, and so have I. But then 
smaller theatres of our metropolis, and thereby have a|I did oppose this marriage, which hath sunk 
chance, at least, of being produced to the public with the | His noble pride so low. Such information 
advantages of action and scenic decorations, which natu-| From me would be suspected ; and his anger, 
rally belong to dramatic compositions. But the present | | When so excited, might, perhaps, a blow! 
circumstances connected with our English theatres are! Diego Furnez could not live disgraced, 
not encouraging for such an attempt; any promise of| And, dying unrevenged, would die disgraced. 
their soon becoming so is very doubtful ; and I am in-| Ay; it must be; necessity compels me. 
duced to relinquish what was at one time my earnest | {Lays down the letter, then looking hastily about, 
wish. This being the case, to keep them longer unpub-| snatches it up again, 
lished would serve no good purpose, and might after-| Surely I hear a stranger’s voice approaching 5 
wards give trouble to friends whom I would willingly | Ill drop it farther on, and watch my time, + 
spare. ‘They are, therefore, now offered to the public, When Don Henriquez may be sure to find it. [Evit. 
with a diffident hope that they may be found deserving of | Enter Anronto and Mencia, speaking us they enter. 
some portion of its favour and indulgence. Int. Forget thee, Mencia! Yes, I will forget thee 
When means are found to make it possible. 
The first volume comprises a continu: ation of the series | Thine image, independent of my will, 
of Plays on the stronger Passions of the Mind, and com-| Where’er I am,-is with me; night and day 
pletes all that I intended to write on the subject : for | Before my fancy’s eye it smiles or weeps ; 
envy and revenge are so frequently e xposed in our) Motions its arms as thou wert wont to do, 
dramas,—the latter, particularly, has been so pow erfully | When distance barr’d our intercourse of words; 
delineated,—that I have thought myself at liberty to ex-| Is present with me more than present things, 
clude them from my plan as originally conte mplated. | And makes my wretched life a maniac’s dream, 
The two following volumes of miscellaneous plays will | | Lost and unprofitable. 
complete the whole of my dramatic works. Is there some potent spell to lay this sprite 
That haunts me to my ruin? Vain, vain words! 
In thus relinquishing my original intention, there is |'Thou canst not be forgotten. 
one thing particularly soothing to my feelings,—that] en. Thou but deceiv’st thyself: there are two spells, 
those friendly readers who encouraged my early dramatic} Absence and time, which have to many a lover 
writings (alas, how reduced in numbers!) will see the} His peace restored. Fate has between us now 
completion of the whole. This will, at least, gratify their! 4 barrier placed, which all my feeble strength 
curiosity ; and it would be ungrateful in me not to be-| Could not o’erleap, therefore I have consented. 
lieve that they will, also, take some interest in the latter .Int. Consented ! O to what hast thou consented ? 
part of a work, the beginning of which their partial ITo more than the rejecting of my love, 
favour so kindly fostered. Which thy ambitious sister, since the day 
That raised her, as the wife of Don Henriquez, 
With the exception of two dramas, “ The Mart¥r,”* To greatness,-which she knows not how to bear, 
aud “ The Bride,” the matter of the following volumes | Regards as too presumptuous. Thou art silent. 
is entirely new to the public; but, as only one edition of}To more than this hast thou consented, Mencia? 
the former, and two small editions of the latter, have} Men. Question me not; I cannot tell thee now ; 
been circulated, there are few persons who can be| Yet thou shouldst know. I have, alas! I have, 
possessed of either. Besides, as they are on subjects par- | O’ercome by prayers and wearied with contention, 
ticularly fitted to interest and improve a young mind, |Consented to bestow my luckless hand 
they may be given away to youthful readers, disjoined |On one who tried, but could not win my heart, 
from the general stock; and, in that case, y! scarcely | And IT am bound 
be considered as useless duplicates. : Ant. Thou art not! no, thou art not! 
Men. Alas, I am! and so will hold myself. 


AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 


none of them very recently. 
have them published in my lifetime ; but that, after my 











But those that bind thee to thy earliést friend; 
To him who was thy playmate and thy guard ; 
Who through thy native woods ran by thy side ; 
Played with thee, sung with thee, built thy first 
Where thou, his mimic mistress, kept thy 
rin ‘dfrom the mid-day sun, when hey: 
pleased thee, as thou lent’st a 
tales of wonderment and tales o 
All claims but his! O say not so, sweet Mencia! 
Let me implore thee on my bended knee. 
Men. Hush! rise! we are observed ; this, spot is now 
Traversed by busy feet, in preparation 
For a gay feast to-night, held at the castle, 
In honour of Henriquez’ safe return. 
Leave me, I pray! 
Ant. By unfrequented paths, 
Through rugged wilds I’ve traveled many a league: 
Three irksome days and nights in that deep grove, 
The ruin of an ancient sepulchre, 
Like some unhallow’d spirit, I have haunted, 
To watch a lucky moment when thy steps 
Should lead thee near the place; and having found thee, 
Think’st thou to cast me off with fev’rish haste, 
As thou would’st shake an adder from thy robe? 
Men. Nay, nay! for yonder Don Henriquez comes ; 
There’s danger here. 
Ant. And come who will, and let what will betide, 
Despair thinks not of danger. 
-Men. Retire, retire, and we shall meet again. 
Int. When? where? this night ? to-morrow? name 
the time. 
Men. To-morrow, by the early dawn, I'll meet thee. 
No; not to-morrow, but the following morn. 
-4nt. And at that early hour? 
Men. Ev’n so: retire. 
int. I have thy word for this? 
«Men. Thou hast, thou hast. [Exit Anronio. 
(.dlone.) Ay, he has loved me as no other will, 
And thus he is requited. Wo the day! 
Why did my timid spirit yield so poorly 
To an ambitious sister ?—Must it be? 
Henriquez is a man whose native feelings 
Of honour and of justice rise indignant 
— the slightest breach of honest faith ; 
7 interests of his house to him were nothing 
Opposed to generous ties—to simple right. 
I will to himn—ah, no! I dare not do it. 
(Looking out.) He isat hand. That paper keeps his eye 
Intently occupied.—W hat can it be? 
Perhaps some letter dropp’d by poor Antonio, 
And then all is discover'd. 







Henniqeez. 


You twist that your hand, my lord, 


As a most wort ing. May I presume? 
I am not Gurious. 
Henr. Yet thou hast a mind, 


Not being curious, just to peep into it. 

Well; it might case thy silken threads, perhaps, 

Or wrap thy scented comfits. Take it then. 

[Offering her the letter, and then drawing it back. 
No; spells lurk in such crooked lines as these, 

To work unhappy fancies out of nothing. 

Perhaps some hateful witch has mutter’d o’er it 

Her blasting benison ; thou shalt not have it : 

I'll put it up to light my ev’ning lamp. 

Thou goest ? 

Men. I have been too long truant here, 

And my neglected task calls me within. (Exit. 
Henr. (alone.) Why look I still upon this foolish scroll? 
As foolish as ’t is spiteful. Leonora 

Has for her wicked solace in my absence 

My noble friend—my second self received ! 

Good likely tale! (Reads again.) 


« An unknown friend cautions thee to beware of Don 
Juen. He has played thee false in thine absence, and 
destroyed thy wife’s virtue and thine own honour. Look 
to it, if thou wouldst not become the most contemptible 
of all doating husbands: for thy fond security will make 
them bold, and the world will point at thee ere long. 


The common cant of all those friends unknown. 
Juen and Leonora! blest, most blest, 
In friendship and in love! This canker’d fiend 








* Omitted in the “ Library” for the present.— Fd. Ant. Thou shalt not ! Ho'd’st thou sacred every tie 








Is stung therewith. Envy most devilish, 
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Yet not uncommon in this wicked world. 
Well; it shall serve to light my evening lamp ; 


God mend the wretch who wrote it. 


[ Exit. 


SCENE IL.—A small ornamented Apartment in the Castle. 


Enter Bras and Inez, carrying different things in their 
hands, speaking as they enter. 


Inez. I leave thee too these cases of perfume, 
And this small book of tales and warlike sports ; 
Place them, as I have said, and be thou secret : 
Be sure thou tell to no one for what guest 
This chamber is prepared. 
Blas. But if I should, I should not break my word. 
I guess’d it out myself ;. thou did’st not trust me. 
‘Inez. Yes, but I did confirm thy guess, more surely 
To rivet thee to secrecy. ‘Thy lady 
Wiil greatly be displeased, should thou divulge it ; 
Therefore be prudent— When thy task is done, 
Thou'lt find me in the lower corridor. * (Exit. 
Rjas (murmuring to himself.) Be secret; tell to no 
one, and thy lady 
Will greatly be displeased! What is ’t to me? 
And yet I do not like this strange concealment. 
[Employs himself in arranging different things, whilst 
he sings part of an old ballad. 


SONG. 
The watch-dog bays from the southern wall, 
And hounds and spaniels repeat his call ; 
The warders in the court are speaking, 
The merlins on their perch are shrieking. 


The dame she started from her seat, 

And her lover’s heart did quickly beat : 

« The wall is gain’d, the drawbridge crost, 
Your lord is return’d, and we are lost.” 


Nay, fie upon thy witless fear ! 

See, quickly don this woman’s gear ; 
And boldly cross the crowded hall, 

*Mid serfs and grooms and spearmen all. 


«“ They with glad grectings are, I trow, 

Too busy by far to heed thee now ; 

Yet word or answer give to none, 

But straight to the portal and swiftly begone.” 


‘Kk dame put on her joyous face, 
And she welcomed her lord with a hearty embrace. 
Qugth she to herself, « Some warlike fray 
Walreall him forth another day.” 
4 


* 
A fray full soon hath call’d him forth, 
. And hé is gone to the restless north; 
But'he—beshrew the wayward wight! 
Returns again at the dead of night. 


The lover's face turn’d cold and pale, 
3ut never a whit did the lady quail. 
« A friar’s cowl and frock thou’lt find 

Securely pent that chest behind : 


« Be thou a friar instantly, 

And to the castle’s chapel fly, 

And in the pale lamp’s flickering shine 
Bend lowly at Saint Martin’s shrine.” 


Enter Henniquez. 
Henr. And is it thou, good Blas, who sing’st so well ? 
I heard thee as I cross’d the gallery. 
And was led hither by the well-known tune 
That, when a boy, I have so often heard. 
But cease not; sing the rest of that old story. 
Blas. In sooth, my lord, I have forgot the rhimes. 
Henr. But canst thou not, without the rhimes, re- 
member 
The third escape which for her lawless lover 
The wily dame devised ? 
Blas. Yes; in a groom’s attire she sent him forth 
To hold her husband’s stirrup at the gate, 
As he alighted from his warlike barb. 
Henr. Was not her simple lord at length revenged ? 
And how was that, I pray ? 
Blas. She had a stepson, who from Palestine 
Return’d, and hearing of his father’s wrongs 
Swore to revenge them. 
Henr. E’en so; I now remember it distinctly, 


They fought in the portall, 
They fought in the tower, 
They fought in the hall, and the lady’s high bower, 

There they struggled and fought, till the lady at last, 
A pale bleeding corse, from the lattice was cast. 


Ay, many a time I’ve listened to that ditty : 
She was a wicked dame of whom it tells. 
Think’st thou the rhymester knew of such a one? 
Or be there any such? 
Blas. Ido not know: there may—and there may not. 
Henr. May, or may not! thou need’st not blush so 
deeply. 
What’s thy employment here? Some new arrangement. 
Thy lady’s private closet so disturb’d ! 
Ay, and this curtain’d couch !—For whom, I pray, 
Prepare ye this, good Blas? 

Blas. I do not know, my lord. 

Henr. Thou dost not know ! 
Why dost thou blush so strangely as thou speak’st ! 
Compose thyself; I do not seek to know. 

What scented thing is this? it smells most sweetly. 

Blas. It is a box of aromatic gums. 

Henr. It needs must be some dainty fair for whom 
Such delicacies are provided. Ay, 

And learned too, I guess, for here are books.” 
A soldier’s book! (T'urning over ite leaves.) 
Ha! ’t is mine own old friend. 

Blas. His name is then upon if. 

Henr. Thou seem’st alarm’d, methinks: how’s this? 

whose name ? 

Blas. Ido not know, my lord. Your own old friend. 

Henr. It was the book I call’d so: in my yeuth 
It was my favourite study. 

Blas. I had forgot ; the book is yours, my lord, 
And*énly borrow’d now for his amusement. 

Henr. For hers, thou meanist : is’t not a female guest ? 
Biushing again! What mystery is here ? 

‘Tell me for whom this chamber is prepared. [ Pause. 
Thou wilt not answer. Nay, F will not force thee ; 
But tell me only—is this guest a woman ! 

What! silent still! ’t is not a woman then? 

Blas. No, good my lord. 

Henr. Some fav’rite page, perhaps, who for the night 
Must near his dame be lodged.—It is not this. 

I do command thee tell me who it is ; 

[Taking hold of him roughly. 
For by thy face I see too well thou knowest. 
What guest sleeps here to-night? 

Blas. Don Juen is the guest; this is the room 
Where he is wont to sleep. " 

Hlenr. Is wont to sleep! Has he been here of late? 

Blas. ’T is said hg has been here; for me, I know not. 
(Henriguez, turning slowly from him, walks to the 

bottom of the stage.) ~* 

Blas (aside, looking after him). Surely he heard my 

words ; yet calm and silent! 
No further question following my reply ! 
Fool that I was to be so much afraid, ‘ 
Since he regards it lightly. 
Henr. (returning.) Where is thy lady ?° 
Blas. She gives directions in the pillar’d hail ; 
At least I left her there a short time since. 
Ifenr. Go, see, and bring me word. 
Question a youth—a menial—any one, 
Of what regards the honour of my wife! 
I married her in the full confidence 
That she possess’d all good and noble virtues 
Which should become a brave Castilian’s wife, | 
And from herself alone will I be certitied 
Of what this hateful mystery imports. (.dfter a pause, | 
and then muttering indistinct words.) 
Peace, bad suggestions, from mean baseness sprung ! 
No! till I hear from her own falt’ring tongue 
The glossing poor pretences of the guilty, | 
And see upon her once ingenuous face 
The varied hues of shame, I’! not believe it. 
I am a fool to take it so intently. 
This casket here, which was my earliest gift; 
And does it still contain that golden heart, 
The token of my love? I fain would know. | 
{Looking at it near, and taking it in his hands.| 
It is not lock’d ; the lid is slightly lateh’d: | 
In mine own house, methinks, without reproach, 


[Exit Blas. 





And the concluding lines sound in my ears. 


I may undo the bauble. (Opens it.) What is here? | 








Don Juen’s picture, and a letter, too ; 
I know the writing well. 


(Reads.) “Dear mistress of my soul! How shall I 
thank thee for that favour which has raised me from de- 
lspair! Though thy heart has not always been mine, 
and I have sighed long to subdue it, yet I cherish my 
present felicity as if thou hadst loved me always, and no 
| other had ever touched thy heart. I will come to the 
feast as a masquer, and for the reason suggested to me, 
unknown to Henriquez. The bearer of this will return 
| with the key of the private door to the grove, and I shall 
|}come through the narrow path about nightfall.” (.1fter 
la pause.) 


| 
| Things have been done, that, to the honest mind, 
| Did seem as adverse and impossible 

| As if the very centre cope of heaven 

Should kiss the nether deep. 

| And this man was my friend! 
| To whom my soul, shut from all men besides, 

| Was free and artless as an infant’s love, 

| Telling its guileless faults in simple trust. 

|Oh the coil’d snake! It presses on me here (his hand 
jon his heart), As it would stop the centre throb of life. 
|{ Returning to the casket, and taking out other papers. 
| And sonnets, too, made on her matchless beauty, 

| Named Celia, as his cruel shepherdess ! 

Ay ; she was matchless, and it seems was cruel, 

| Till his infernal arts subdued her virtue. 

| (ll read no more. What said he in the letter? 

| (Reads again.) The bearer will return with the key, 
land ’ll come by the path at night-fall. 


| Night falls on some who never see the morn. 
| 


| Re-ente 7 Bias. 


| Blas. My lord, I’ve found her: Donna Leonora 
| Has bid me say she will be with you instantly. 
| Henriquez. I cannot see her now; I am not well. 
| IT shall be better shortly : tell her so. 
V'll rest me in my chamber for an hour, 
| And would not be disturb’d. Prevent her coming ; 
| And say I would repose. Go, tell her quickly. 
[ Eweunt severally. 


SCENE III. 


Enter Lzonona and Mencia, followed by Direo, 
speaking as they enter. 


Diezo. It shall be done; I understand you, madam ; 
Those lofty plumes must grace the seat of honour, 
The chair of Don Henriquez. 

Leo. Yes; and the chair of Don Henriquez’ wife ; 
| See that they both be graced. 
| Diego. Never but once, 
| (Lady, forgive the freedom of my words,) 
| Never but once before was chair of state 





Beneath this roof so crested: years gone by, 

{| When Don Henriquez’ father, from the king, 

| Held in these parts, then threaten’d with commotions, 
A regent’s power. And then his noble lady, 

| Although the blood of kings ran in her veins, 

Did at due distance humbly take her place 

On a low stool, unmark’d by any honour. 

Leo. Ay, good Diego, such meck humble dames 
Have lived, as we are told, in former days. 
Do as I have desired thee. 

Di. (aside, murmuring as he goes out.) Lofty dame! 
Making so proud a stir, like some pert hedgeling, 
Chirping and flutt’ring in an eagle’s nest. 

Men. Sister, you aggravate the mark’d dislike 
That old domestic bears you: be more gentle. 

Leo. O he dislikes me not; it is his humour. 
Dislike me! Have I not to him and his 
Been even profuse in gifts? The foolish thought ! 

Men. Ay; but the meekness of his former lady, 
She, too, who had a king’s blood in her veins, 

Dwells in his heart, and beggars all thy gifts. 

Leo. Thou’rt fanciful. 

Men. Nay, nay! And why so fond 
Of splendid pomp? Compared to what thou wert, 
Thy marriage with Henriquez made thee great ; 

This doth not make thee greater ; wo the day! 
Nor happier neither. 

Leo. 


{ Exit. 


Wo the day! Poor dove! 
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That would beneath the cottage eaves for ever 
Sit moping in the shade with houschold birds, 
Nor spread thy silver plumage to the sun. 
Men. 
not made 
Fer such hich soaring. 
He who would raise me to his nobler rank 
Will soon perceive that I but grace it poorly. 
Leo. Away with such benumbing diffidence! 
Let buoyant fancy first bear up thy merit, 
And fortune and the world’s applause will soon 
Support the freight. When first I saw Henriquez, 
Though but the daughter of a humble heuse, 
I feli the simp!e band of meadow flowers 
That bound my hair give to my glowing temples 
The pressure of a princely coronet. 
I felt me worthy of his love, nor doubted 
That I should win his heart, and wear it too, 
Men. Thou dost, indeed, reign in his heart triumphant ; 
Long may thy influence last. 
Leo. And fear not but it will. These pageantries 
Give to the even bliss of wedded love 
A varied vivifying power, which else 
Mightdie of very sloth. And for myself, 
My love for him, returning from the wars 
Blazon’d with honours, as he now returns, 
Is livelier, happier, and, methinks, more ardent, 
Than when we first were married. Be assured 
All things will favour thee, if thou hast spirit 
To think it so shall be. ‘Thou shak’st thy head. 
It is not reason, but thy humble wishes, 
Thy low ignoble passion that deceives thee, 
And conjures up those fears. Weak, wav’ring girl! 
Art thou not bound? 
«Men. Weakness in yielding to your will, indeed, 
IIas fetter’d me with bands my heart disowns. 
Leo. Fie! say not so. Hush! let not that sad face 
O’ercloud the joy my gen’rous lord will feel 
When he discovers what we have conceal’d, 
With playful art, to make his joy the keener. 
Hush! here comes Blas again. 


Enter Bias. 


How is my lord? 

Will he not see me now? 

Blas. He will not yet. 
I have been watching near his chamber door, 
And when I gently knock’d, as you desired, 
He answered me with an impatient voice, 
Saying his head was drowsy, and lack’d rest. 

Leo. Vil go myself. 

Blas. Nay, madam, do not yet. 
I guess that some cross humour has disturb’d him; 
Sleep will compose it. 

Leo. Humour, dost thou say! 
He ne'er was cross with me. [Exeunt. 

——j>— 


ACT if. 
Apartment of Henriqvez, 
Table 


with his! 
; the Stage 


SCENE I.—The 
Chair and Table, 
hghted only by this Lamp 


private 
anda Lamp burning on the 


Enter Henniquez with a sword in his hand, which! And here I am,a hasty visiter, 
he lays on the table in the light, shrinking back as he| Who must Zamora reach by early day; 
| Where many a lofty lord, and learned clerk, 


looks at it. 
Henr. The blood !—this blood !—his blood !—O dis- 
mal change ! 
When rose the sun of this sad day, how gladly 
Would I have shed mine own, to have saved one drop 
Of what was then so dear! (Pushing it into the shade.) 
Be from my sight, 
It wrings my heart: and yet so black a stream, 
So base, so treacherous, did never stain 
The sword of holy justice. 
[ Ifter sitting down, and gazing some time onthe ground, 
This is a pause of rest from the first act, 
The needful act of righteous retribution. 
Oh! is it rest?’ The souls that fell from light 
Into the dark profound, cut off from bliss, 
Had rest like this. 
[Pressing his temples tightly with both hands. 
How furiously these burning temples throb! 
Be still! be still! there’s more behind to do; 
But no more blood: I will not shed her blood. 
(Knocking at the door.) Who's there? 


The san hath scerch’d my wings, which were 
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Henr. What dost enn want? 
Voice (without). The banquet is prepared, the guests 
assembled, 
Your grooms are waiting, and your vestments readv. 
Will you not please, my lord, to let them enter? 
Henr. (to himself.) The guests assembled! Vile be- 
wildering dream! 
I had forgot all this. I must appear. 
Voice (without). Will you be pleased, my lord, to let 
them enter? 
Henr. Be still—be still; T'll open to them presently. 
[Exit hastily into an inner chamber, taking the 
sword with him. 


SCENE If.—The grand Hall of the Castle lighted up magnifi- 
cently. 
Music, which presently ceases, and 

Enter a Servant. 
Leo. (aside to Servant.) How is thy master? Has 
he left his chamber ! 
Serv. (aside to Leonora). Yes; he will soon appear ; 
he is preparing. 
Leo. (aloud). Indeed, 
concern’d 

That Don Henriquez has, from sudden illness, 

Been tardy in respect to noble guests 

Whom he so truly honours; but I hope 

(Flourish of Trumpets.) Ha! whois this? Some guest 

in princely state. 
Enter Servanr. 
Serv. The king is at the gate. 
Leo. The king ; a great surprise ! unlooked-for honour. 

I'll to the gate, (7'o music.) Strike up a royal welcome. 

[Exeunt Leonora, Carros, and others, while the 
music plays a grand martial air ; then 
Re-enter Leonona, E%c., conducting the King, at- 
tended, who receives the homage, and continues speak- 


indeed, I have been much 











| 
| 
| 


| Lamps starr’d each dusky corridor, and torches 





| 





Voice. Are you awake, my lord ! 


ing in dumb-show to many of the Company, till the music 
ceases. 
King (to Leonora). Fair hostess, I am come in 
homely trim 
For such a gay assembly. 
Leo. Your poor servants 
Are greatly honoured by this condescension ; 
A glad surprise, so far beyond our hopes. 
King. Ay, and beyond mine own, fair dame; but 
finding 
From wrecks of mountain torrents, or neglect, 
The straight road to Zamora was impassable, 
I took the wider compass, and proceeding 
Through these domains by favour of the night, 
Your castle from its woods looked temptingly, 
And beckoned me afar to turn aside. 
The light from every lattice gaily streamed, 


Did from the courts beneath cast up the glare 
Of glowing flame upon the buttress’d walls 
And battlements, whilst the high towers aloft 
Show’d their jagg’d pinnacles in icy coldness, 
| Clothed with the moon’s pale beam. 

It pleased my fancy ; 





And all the rogues and robbers of the district 
Await my coming. 

Car. All of them, my liege ? 

King. I spoke at random, like a graceless layman : 
More than the church’s portion were presumption, 
A tithe of them will do.—Here is Henriquez. 

Enter Henniqvez, richly dressed. 

Henr. My humble homage to your highness : welcome 
To my poor house, so honour’d by your presence. 

King. I thank thee, brave Henriquez, but I fear 
*Tis an untimely visit; thou’rt unwell. 

Henr. Nought but a passing ailment; do not name it. 

King. Your face is wan, and strangely changed, 
And would become a sober beadsman’s frock 
More than a festive mantle. How is’t with you? 
Retire again to rest. 

Henr. My face speaks falsely, I am much  recover’d. 
Here is the cup of welcome ; will your grace 
Be pleased to honour me? 

[Taking a cup from a servant, and presenting it on 


Leonora, Mencia, Carvos, and Company discovered ; | , 


King. All good be on your head, and this fair dame’s, 
[Bowing to Henrniquez and Leonona, and then 
drinking. 

Fair ladies and brave lords, well be ye all. 

[Bowing to the company and drinking again. 
Henr. (to the servant, who is pouring out a cup for 
him). Up fill it to the brim. 

Health to the king, and a long happy reign. [Drinks. 

To all my honour’d guests health and good welcome. 

[Drinks again, 
King. A goodly company : here are, methinks, 

High blood enough, plumed hats and coronets, 

To furnish out a court. 

Leo. They honour this poor feast which I have 
fashioned 

To grace my lord’s return. 

King. You have done well; and I should grace it too, 

Who was the greatest gainer by his absence, 

When he with brave companions like himself 

Against the Moors did for the state good service, 

As Alcantara, by their valour won, 

And now a noble hold for Christian knights, 

Can nobly testify. 

I speak not of the Navas de Tolosa, 

Where he upon that memorable day 

Broke through the Moslem chain of armed guards, 

Changing their strength to slaughter and dismay : 

We are too apt to speak of recent services. 

Former or recent, would I could repay them! 

Henr. Your bounty has already done it nobly. 
King. Fy, fy! a trifle; what would scarce maintain 

A rustic lord, who dozes life away 

In his porch’d hall, where hawks wink on the perch, 

And hounds lie sleeping round him. Take this ring, 

My royal father wore it many a day ; 

And whatsoe’er thou shalt request of me, 

Returning to my hand this pledge again, 

It shall be granted, were it half the realm. 

Henr. (receiving it on his knee.) I thus receive it with 

all huinble duty. { Rising with forced animation. 

But let us now be gay: the time wears on. 

By early dawn I must attend your highness, 

To reach Zamora by th’ appointed hour. 

Leo. Tam rejoiced to see you so recovered. (Te Il[enr. 

Henr. 1 thank you, lady ; let your guests receive 

Your present courtesies. — Where are the minstrels ? 

Let them strike up a dance: we are too still. 

Leo. Doubt not we shall be gay ; but we expect 

Some merry masquers here to join our revels ; 

They should have come ere now. 

Henr. Wait ye for such? Are they not come este. 
Leo. How so, my lord? 
Henr. The world is full of them: 

Who knows the honest unclothed worth of those 

That by your side may stand, drink from your cup, 

Or in your bosom lie? We are all masquers, 

King. Your wine has cheer’d you to a gibing humour ; 

You are severe, my lord, on this poor world, 

Henr. If I have said amiss, ev’h let it pass : 

A foolish rev’ller may at random speak : 

Who heeds his idle words ‘—Music, strike up. 

[Music: the King retires with Hexriquez to the 
bottom of the stage, and the guests prepare to 
dance, when Bras, with a face of horror enters the 
hall and beckons Cantos aside. 

Car. What dost thou want? 

Blas. A fearful thing has happen’d ; 

And to my lord, or Donna Leonora, 

It may not hastily be told. 

Car. What is ’t t 

Blas. A murder’d body near the castle lies, 

But newly slain ; and they who found it swear 

(For well they know his form and countenance) 

It is Don Juen’s body. 

Leo. (Who has stolen near them to listen.) Don 

Juen’s body said’st thou? Is he dead ? 

Blas. Yes, madam, they have found him in the wood 

Lifeless and 

Leo 





Oh, I guess thy horrid look ! 


And he is murder’d ! Dreadful, barbarous deed ! 


{ Exclaiming aloud. 

{.4ll quit their places for the dance, and crowd round 
Leonora, whois supported by Mencia, appearing 
also affected, whilst Henniquez, at a distance, 





one knee to the King. 


observes them intently. 
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